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Copies  of  the  charts  and  maps  in  this  book  are  available  in  forms 
suitable  for  presentation  in  a variety  of  ways.  You  can  order  them  in 
8”  x 10”  glossy  prints  for  use  in  publications,  or  in  wall  chart  size  for 
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signed so  that  you  can  cut  and  mount  any  of  the  charts  as  separate 
2 x 2”  slides,  if  desired. 


IMPORTANT 
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(1)  List  negative  number,  title,  and  size.  If  ordering  8*  x 10'  prints, 

specify  dull  or  glossy  finish. 
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sent. 

(3)  Give  name  and  address  of  individual  or  institution  to  whom  bill  for 

charts  should  be  sent. 

(4)  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  “Treasurer  of  the  United  States.’ 
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x 2”  black  and  white  slides  is  $1.25  each). 

COLOR  FILM  STRIP 

Each  strip  presents  in  attractive  colors  all  charts  and  maps  shown  in  this 
book.  By  cutting  and  mounting  segments  of  the  strip  you  can  easily  make 
2”  x 2’  slides  of  any  of  the  individual  charts  or  maps.  Using  the  strip  in 
this  manner,  you  can  make  up  a large  and  flexible  supply  of  slide  films  at 
low  cost. 


$ .55  each 


1 .06  each 


5.25  per- 
J strip 


Additional  charts  on  rural  family  living  are  available  in  the  annual  chartbook 
of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.  Also  charts  covering  the 
outlook  for  foreign  markets  are  available  in  a separate  publication  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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In  War  and  Peace 

NATIONAL  PRODUCTION 

BY  YEARS  BY  QUARTERS* 


$ BIL. 


1 2341  2341  2341 


1940  1945  1950 


1951  1952  1953 


BACKGROUND  DATA  FROM  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISORS;  1951  PRICES 
* SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  ANNUAL  RATES 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48283  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Defense  preparations  continue  to  take  a progressively  larger 
share  of  our  increasing  national  output.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1952  nearly  15  percent  of  total  output  was  used  for  national 
security  programs  and  this  share  probably  will  increase  further 
m the  coming  year.  During  the  peak  war  production  year, 
1944,  national  security  expenditures  were  taking  almost  45 


percent  of  all  goods  and  services  produced. 

The  BAE  projection  for  second  quarter  1953,  made  in  con- 
sultation with  other  Government  agencies,  reflects  the  sched- 
uled rise  in  defense  spending  and  a prospective  moderate  pick 
up  in  consumer  buying. 


Gross  national  product  and  security  expenditures,  1939-52 


Total  gross  national  product 

t 

x Federal  national  security 

Year 

Actual 

: 

: 1951  prices 

X 

j expenditures 

x 1951  prices 

X 

Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 

Billion  dollars 

1939 

91.3 

179.8 

2.6 

1940 

idi.4 

197.4 

4.7 

1941 

126.4 

229.3 

24.4 

1942 

161.6 

260.4 

78.8 

1943 

194.3 

293.4 

124.0 

1944 

213.7 

316.3 

139.3 

1945 

215.2 

307.2 

116.8 

1946 

211.1 

272.6 

24.5 

1947 

233.3 

272.3 

14.1 

1948 

259.0 

281.0 

17.5 

1949 

258.2 

281.6 

20.8 

1950 

284.2 

303.3 

19.4 

1951 

329.2 

329.2 

36.7 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1951 

First  quarter 

319.6 

321.3 

27.4 

Second  quarter 

329.3 

329.9 

34.5 

Third  quarter 

330.9 

331.7 

41.1 

Fourth  quarter 

337.1 

334.3 

43.6 

1952 

First  quarter 

339.4 

334.6 

45.7 

Second  quarter 

3^3.2 

337.3 

50.0 

Compiled  from  a report  to  the  President  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Mid-year,  1952 
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The  upward  trend  in  civilian  employment  since  the  mid- 
1930’s  reflects  a relatively  steady  growth  in  the  labor  force  as 
well  as  the  rising  level  of  business  activity  and  a decline  in 
unemployment.  From  1943  to  1945,  the  number  of  employed 


civilians  decreased  with  the  entrance  of  many  workers  into 
the  armed  forces.  Civilian  employment  in  1952  is  expected  to 
total  a little  larger  than  in  1951  and  probably  will  continue  high 
in  the  coming  year. 


Total  civilian  employment,  1929-52  1/ 


Period 

Persons,  14  years  of  age 
and  over 

Period 

Persons,  14  years  of  age 
and  over 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1929 

47,630 

1943 

54,470 

1944 

53,960 

1930 

45,480 

1931 

42,400 

1945 

52,820 

1932 

38,940 

1946 

55,250 

1933 

38,760 

1947 

58,027 

1934 

40,890 

1948 

59,378 

1949 

58,710 

1935 

42,260 

1936 

44,410 

1950 

59,957 

1937 

46,300 

1951 

61,005 

1938 

44 ,220 

1952  2/ 

61,300 

1939 

45,750 

19W 

47,520 

1941 

50,350 

19<*2 

53,750 

1/  Includes  part-time  workers  and  those  who  had  Jobs  but  were  not  at  work  for  such  reasciis  as  vacation, 
Illness,  bad  weather,  temporary  lay-off,  and  Industrial  disputes. 

2 / Estimated. 


Compiled  from  records  of  Department  of  Labor  (1929-39)  and  Department  of  Commerce  (1940-52) 
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BUSINESS  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48802-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


A substantial  backlog  of  capital  goods  demand,  an  abnor- 
mally large  number  of  new  business  enterprises  and  the  general 
increase  in  prices  contributed  to  rapidly  rising  outlays  in  the 
past  two  years  for  capital  goods  by  all  major  industries.  The 
general  decline  in  business  investment  in  1949  occurred  in 
almost  all  other  types  of  private  domestic  investment,  including 
agricultural  plant  and  equipment,  residential  construction,  and 


inventories.  With  the  onset  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  capital 
goods  spending  increased  rapidly.  Investment  in  most  defense- 
related  industries  continues  to  expand,  but  total  outlays  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  have  increased  little  since  mid-1951- 
By  the  end  of  1952,  manufacturers  probably  will  have  added 
nearly  50  percent  to  their  1945  productive  capacity. 


Business  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment  annually  1945-51,  and  by  quarters  1951-52 


Year 

and 

quarter 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

: Honmanufac taring 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

1945 

8,692 

3,983 

4,709 

1946 

14,81*8 

6,790 

8,058 

1947 

20,612 

8,703 

11,909 

1948 

22,059 

9,134 

12,925 

1949 

19,285 

7,149 

12,136 

1950 

20,605 

7,491 

13,1H* 

1951  1/ 

26,332 

11,130 

15,202 

First 

24,290 

9,460 

14,830 

Second 

26,400 

11,080 

15,320 

third 

27,070 

11,720 

15,350 

Fourth 

27,300 

12,020 

15,280 

1952  1/ 

First 

27,430 

12,040 

15,390 

Second  2 / 

27,320 

12,240 

15,080 

third  2 / 

27,690 

12,740 

14,950 

1/  Seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates. 

2 / Data  for  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1952  are  based  on  anticipated  expenditures  reported  by 
business  In  late  April  and  May  1952. 


Data  published  quarterly  in  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Department  of  Commerce). 
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PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  U.  S. 

BY  YEARS  BY  QUARTERS* 


$ BIL. 


• : : : 12341234 

1935  1940  1945  1950  1951  1952 


SOURCE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  * SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  ANNUAL  RATES 

U S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  45969-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


High  level  economic  activity  and  employment  and  generally 
higher  prices  have  resulted  in  a steady  increase  in  persona1 
income  since  Korea.  In  contrast  consumer  spending  nas  been 
rather  erratic,  buying  dropped  off  abruptly  in  the  second  quar 
ter  of  1951  following  the  two  waves  of  scare-buying  touched  of  1 
by  hostilities  in  Korea  and  prospects  for  shortages  and  higher 


prices.  However,  consumer  expenditures  have  continued  to  rise 
gradually  from  the  second-quarter  of  1951.  Consumer  incomes 
rose  throughout  1951  and  are  currently  at  record-high  levels. 
Tax  rate  increases  in  1950  and  late  1951  absorbed  part  of  the 
rise.  But  incomes  after  taxes  have  also  risen  since  early  1951 
and  probably  will  continue  to  increase  gradually  into  1953- 


Consumer  expenditure  and  personal  income,  total  and  disposable, 
United  States, 

1935-51  and  by  quarters,  January  1951-June  1952 


Year 

Consumer 

expendi- 

tures 

Disposable 

personal 

income 

! Personal 

\ Income 

. payments 

j ! Year 

Consumer 
expendi - 
tures 

Disposable  . 

! personal 
. income 

Personal 

income 

payments 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1935 

56.2 

58.0 

59.9 

::  1950 

194.3 

205.5 

226.3 

1936 

62.5 

66.1 

68.4 

1937 

67.1 

71.1 

74.0 

::  1951  1/ 

208. 0 

225.0 

254.1 

1938 

64.5 

65-5 

68.3 

::  1st.  qr. 

210.5 

218.0 

246.2 

1939 

67.5 

70.2 

72.6 

::  2nd.  qr. 

204.5 

223.2 

251.9 

::  3rd.  qr. 

206.4 

227.1 

256.1 

19U0 

72.1 

75.7 

78.3 

::  4th.  ar. 

210.5 

231.5 

262.0 

19M 

82.3 

92.0 

95.3 

19U2 

91.2 

116.7 

122.7 

: : 1952  1/ 

197*3 

102.2 

132.4 

150.3 

::  lgt.  qr. 

213.2 

230.5 

263.O 

1944 

111.6 

147.0 

165-9 

: : 2nd . qr . 

214.9 

231.5 

264.4 

197*5 

123.1 

151.1 

171-9 

197*6 

146.9 

158.9 

177-7 

1947 

165.6 

169.5 

191.0 

1948 

177.9 

188.4 

209.5 

1949 

180.6 

187.2 

205.9 

1 / Quarterly  totals  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates. 


source:  The  Survey  of  Current  Business.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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PERSONAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  U.  S. 


$ BIL. 

200 
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DATA  ARE  FOR  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES 


U-  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N EG.  48797-  XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


A backlog  of  demand  for  many  goods  and  services  and 
rising  incomes  have  contributed  to  a substantial  increase  in 
consumer  expenditures  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  war. 
All  major  commodity  groups  participated  in  the  rise  with  largest 
increases  registered  for  durable  goods.  Consumer  buying  in 
general  dropped  off  abruptly  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  fol- 
lowing the  waves  of  scare-buying  touched  off  by  hostilities  in 
Korea  and  prospects  for  shortages  and  higher  prices.  Expendi- 
tures for  durable  goods  continued  ro  decline  through  the  first 


quarter  of  this  year.  Purchases  of  food,  and  most  other  non- 
durable goods  and  services  nave  risen  gradually  since  the 
second  quarter  of  last  year.  Although  consumer  food  expendi- 
tures increased  around  3 billion  dollars  from  1951  to  1952,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  increase  went  to  farmers  for  their  food 
production.  Both  consumer  incomes  and  expenditures  for  goods 
and  service  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise  moderately  in 
coming  months. 


Personal  consumption  expenditures 


Year 

t 

t Total 

i personal 

: consumption  s 

i expenditures  i 

: : 

Nondurable 

goods, 

total 

Food 

excluding 

alcoholic 

beverages 

Other  than 
food 

: Durable  goods  1 

: expenditures  : 

•Services 

i Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

1929 

* 78.8 

37.7 

19.7 

18.0 

9.4 

31.7 

1930 

70.8 

3i*.i 

18.1 

16.0 

7.3 

29.5 

1931 

61.2 

29.0 

11*. 8 

1U.2 

5.6 

26.6 

1932 

1*9.2 

22.7 

ll.il 

11.3 

3.7 

22.8 

1933 

1*6.3 

22.3 

10.9 

n.ii 

3.5 

20.6 

193k 

51.9 

26.7 

12.3 

n*.i* 

4.3 

20.9 

1935 

56.2 

29. i* 

13.7 

15.7 

5.2 

21.7 

1936 

62.5 

32.9 

15.3 

17.6 

6.1* 

23.3 

1937 

67.1 

35.2 

16.5 

18.7 

7.0 

21*. 9 

1938 

61*. 5 

31*. 0 

15.7 

18.3 

5.8 

21*.  7 

1939 

67.5 

35.3 

15.8 

19.5 

6.7 

25.5 

19k0 

72.1 

37.6 

17.1 

20.5 

7.9 

26.6 

191*1 

82.3 

1*1*  .0 

20.1 

23.9 

9.8 

28.5 

19k2 

91.2 

52.9 

25.3 

27.6 

7.1 

31.2 

191*3 

102.2 

61.0 

29.3 

31.7 

6.8 

31*. 5 

191*1* 

111.6 

67.1 

31.9 

35.2 

7.1 

37.4 

191*5 

123.1 

71*.  9 

35.2 

39.7 

8.5 

39.7 

191*6 

11*6.9 

85.8 

hi. 6 

l*i*.2 

16.6 

1*1*. 5 

191*7 

165.6 

95.1 

47.7 

1*7.1* 

21.4 

1*9.1 

191*8 

177.9 

100.9 

51.5 

1*9.3 

22.9 

5U.1 

191*9 

180.6 

99.2 

51.0 

1*8.2 

23.8 

57.5 

1950 

19U.3 

102.8 

53.2 

1*9.6 

29.2 

62.1* 

1951 

208.0 

113.5 

60.7 

52.8 

27.1 

67.3 

3752  (est.) 

215 

no 

64 

51* 

26 

71 

224580  0 - 52  -2 


Data  published  quarterly  in  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Department  of  Commerce). 
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U.  S.  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES 


Prod.° 


-iJ  i i ' i I i i i i 1 1 i i 1.1  i i i i I i i i i I i i i i l.i  1.1  i 1 i i i i I Q I ' I i i i i 1 i i j i I i i i i I i i i i i , i i i I , i i i | i i i 1 1 i i i i 

1920  1930  1940  1950  1920  1930  1940  1950 

* PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 
° FARM  OUTPUT 

t WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.46328-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


In  agriculture,  prices  have  varied  much  more  and  production 
much  less  than  in  industry.  During  and  immediately  after  both 
World  Wars, farm  product  prices  rose  more  than  wholesale  prices 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  weakening  in  demand  following 
each  war  was  reflected  in  rather  sharp  declines  in  prices  of 
agricultural  products  with  little  or  no  reduction  in  output.  In 


industry,  on  the  other  hand,  price  declines  were  moderated  by 
smaller  output.  In  1952,  agricultural  production  is  expected 
to  be  at  record  levels  while  industrial  production  will  average 
lower  than  in  1951-  Prices  received  by  farmers  and  wholesale 
prices  of  manufactured  products  in  1952  probably  will  average 
a little  lower  than  in  1951. 


Agricultural  and  industrial  production  and  prices,  United  States,  1913-52 
Index  numbers  (1935-39=  100) 


: 

t 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

XX  X 

XX  X 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

: 

'x 

j Price 

X 

x Wholesale 

Production 

i Price 

X 

X 

X 

x Wholesale 
t price  of 

(farm  output) 

j received 

Production  , 

XX  X 

(farm  output) 

. received 

, Production 

t 

X 

x by  farmers 

X 

x products 

X 

XX  X 

: by  farmers 

X 

! 

• products 

X 

1913  i 

I8 

95 

63 

84 

XX  X 

:x  1935  1 

96 

102 

8? 

99 

1914  : 

86 

88 

95 

58 

82 

:t  1936  : 

85 

107 

103 

99 

1915  : 

93 

64 

83 

!!  1937  : 

108 

114 

113 

105 

1914  i 

80 

111 

75 

99 

n 1938  : 

105 

91 

89 

99 

1917  : 

86 

166 

76 

132 

t:  1939  1 

106 

89 

109 

97 

1918  1 

86 

3 

75 

151 

XX  X 

IX  1940  X 

1919  * 

t 

85 

72 

158 

110 

93 

125 

>3 

! : 1941  : 

114 

115 

162 

1920  X 

92 

198 

75 

181 

: : 1942  1 

128 

148 

1 99 

119 

1921  x 

81 

116 

58 

125 

:i  1943  : 

125 

179 

239 

121 

1922  1 

89 

122 

73 

117 

I!  1944  1 

130 

183 

235 

122 

1923 1 

90 

133 

88 

120 

s:  1945  : 

129 

193 

203 

123 

1924 1 

90 

134 

82 

116 

::  1946  i 

134 

219 

3 

l4o 

1925 1 

93 

146 

90 

121 

::  1947  : 

129 

257 

176 

1926 1 

95 

136 

96 

121 

1:  1948  : 

141 

266 

192 

192 

1927 1 

95 

132 

95 

115 

it  1949  : 

140 

233 

176 

183 

1920  : 
1929  1 

99 

97 

&9 

99 

110 

116 

n4 

XX  X 

XX  1950  X 

136 

239 

200 

189 

X 

::  1951  > 

139 

282 

220 

211 

1930  1 

1931  : 

18 

117 

81 

91 

75 

106 

93 

XX  1952  1/  X 

XX  X 

141 

274 

216 

206 

1932  1 

101 

61 

58 

85 

XX  X 

1933  1 

93 

65 

69 

85 

XX  X 

1934  X 

X 

79 

84 

75 

94 

XX  X 

XX  X 

1 / Forecart. 

Industrial  production  data  ccnpllofl  fron  records  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  wholesale  price  of  manufactured  products  fran  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics . 


Farm  output  index  not  published  regularly  elsewhere;  prices  received  by  farmers  from  Agricultural  Prices  (BAE). 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES 


% OF  1910-14 


200 


100 


q lil  nnniiiliiiiiiiii  I 1 1 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 in  in  n I ii  1 1 mi  i li  1 1 ii  n 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 1 ml  iu  1 1 1 ii  il  1 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 lim  i ii  ii  Ini  li  iinln  1 1 ill  i iIj  i iiiiiiiiiinii  mJ-Liiij-mi 

1800  1840  1880  1920  1960 

SOURCE:  WARREN  AND  PEARSON , 1798-1889;  ELS,  1890  TO  DATE 
DATA  FOR  1952  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N EG.  475  38  - X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Each  of  the  war  periods  in  the  Nation’s  history  brought 
sharp  advances  in  prices  and,  except  for  the  recent  war  period, 
sharp  declines  thereafter.  Wholesale  prices  decreased  in  1949 
but  much  of  the  drop  was  in  prices  of  farm  products  and  foods. 
Under  the  impact  of  the  expanding  national  defense  program 


prices  rose  sharply  from  mid-1950  to  early  1951-  Following 
the  peak  in  March  1951,  wholesale  prices  in  general  eased  off 
gradually  and  in  June  1952  averaged  about  4.5  percent  below 
the  peak  in  1951.  Wholesale  prices  firmed  up  a little  from  June 
to  August. 


Wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities,  United  States,  1798-1952 
Index  numbers  (1910-14=  100) 


Year 

All 

com- 

mod- 

ities 

*.  Year 

All 

com- 

mod- 

ities 

Year 

au 

com- 

mod- 

ities 

! Year 

All 

com- 

mod- 

ities 

Year 

All 

com- 

mod- 

ities 

Year 

All 

com- 

mod- 

ities 

Year 

All 

com- 

mod- 

ities 

1798 

122 

: 1821 

102 

1845 

83 

: 1869 

151 

1892 

76 

1916 

125 

1940 

115 

1799 

126 

: 1822 

106 

1846 

83 

1893 

78 

1917 

172 

1941 

127 

: 1823 

103 

1847 

90 

: 1870 

135 

1894 

70 

1918 

192 

1942 

144 

1800 

129 

: 1824 

98 

1848 

82 

: 1871 

130 

1895 

71 

1919 

202 

1943 

151 

1801 

Iks 

: 1825 

103 

1849 

82 

: 1872 

136 

1896 

68 

1944 

152 

1802 

117 

: 1826 

99 

: 1873 

133 

1897 

68 

1920 

225 

1945 

154 

1803 

118 

: 1827 

98 

1850 

84 

: 1874 

126 

1898 

71 

1921 

1L2 

1946 

177 

1804 

126 

: 1828 

97 

1851 

83 

: 1875 

ns 

1899 

76 

1922 

1L1 

1947 

222 

1805 

lhl 

: 1829 

96 

1852 

88 

: 1876 

no 

1923 

147 

1948 

241 

1806 

134 

1853 

97 

: 1877 

106 

1900 

82 

1924 

143 

1949 

226 

1807 

130 

: 1830 

91 

1854 

108 

: 1878 

91 

1901 

81 

1925 

151 

1808 

115 

: 1831 

94 

1855 

no 

: 1879 

90 

1902 

86 

1926 

146 

1950 

236 

1809 

130 

: 1832 

95 

1856 

105 

1903 

87 

1927 

139 

1951 

263 

: 1833 

95 

1857 

in 

: 1880 

100 

1904 

87 

1928 

lLl 

1952  1/ 

258 

1810 

131 

: 1834 

90 

1858 

93 

: 1881 

103 

1905 

88 

1929 

139 

1811 

126 

: 1835 

100 

1859 

95 

: 1882 

108 

1906 

90 

1812 

131 

: 1836 

Ilk 

: 1883 

101 

1907 

95 

1930 

126 

1813 

162 

: 1837 

115 

1860 

93 

: 1884 

93 

1908 

92 

1931 

107  • 

1814 

182 

: 1838 

no 

1861 

89 

: 1885 

85 

1909 

99 

1932 

95 

1815 

170 

: 1839 

112 

1862 

104 

: 1886 

82 

1933 

96 

1816 

151 

1863 

133 

: 1887 

85 

1910 

103 

1931* 

109 

1817 

151 

: 1840 

95 

1864 

193 

: 1888 

86 

1911 

95 

1935 

117 

1818 

147 

: 1841 

92 

1865 

185 

: 1889 

81 

1912 

101 

1936 

118 

1819 

125 

: 1842 

82 

1866 

175 

1913 

102 

1937 

126 

: 1843 

75 

1867 

162 

: 1890 

82 

1914 

99 

1938 

115 

1820 

106 

: 1844 

77 

1868 

158 

: 1891 

82 

1915 

101 

1939 

113 

1/  Preliminary. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  index  numbers  converted  to  a 1910-14  base  by  BAE. 


FARMERS'  PRICES 
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Price  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates.  1/  Index  (1910-14=100) 


Annual,  1910-23 

1910 — 97  1912 — 101  1914 — 103  1916 116  1918 173  1920 214  1922 151 

1911 98  1913 101  1915 105  1917 148  1919 197  1921 155  1923 159 


By  quarters. 

1924-36  and  by  months 

1 1937-Aug.  1952 

Year 

; Jan.  15; 

Feb.  15] 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  15; 

May  15 

] June  15 

July  151 

Aug.  15; 

Sept.  15] 

Oct.  15 

• Nov.  15 

Dec.  15] 

Average 

1924 

_ 

160 

__ 

159 

_ 

_____ 

160 



___ 

161 

160 

1925 

— 

— 

165 

— 

— 

164 

— 

— 

163 

— 

— 

162 

164 

1926 

— 

— 

16: 

— 

— 

162 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

159 

160 

1927 

— 

— 

155 

— 

— 

159 

— 

— 

159 

— 

— 

159 

159 

1928 

— 

— 

162 



164 

— 

— 

162 

— 

— 

161 

162 

1929 

— 

— 

162 

— 

— 

161 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

159 

160 

1930 





157 

- 

-- 

154 





150 



144 

151 

1931 

— 

— 

138 

— 

— 

132 

— 

— 

126 

— 

— 

122 

130 

1932 

— 

— 

U7 

— 

— 

n2 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

107 

n2 

1933 

— 

— 

102 

— 

— 

105 

— 

— 

ns 

— 

— 

U5 

109 

1934 

— 

— 

U8 



— 

ns 

— 

— 

122 

— 

— 

123 

120 

1935 

— 

— 

125 

— 

— 

125 

— 

— 

123 

— 

— 

123 

124 

1936 

— 

— 

122 

— 

— 

122 

— 

— 

126 

— 

— 

127 

124 

1937 

129 

130 

132 

134 

134 

133 

133 

132 

130 

129 

128 

127 

131 

1938 

127 

126 

126 

125 

125 

124 

124 

123 

122 

1 22 

122 

123 

124 

1939 

123 

123 

122 

122 

123 

122 

121 

121 

123 

123 

123 

123 

122 

1940 

124 

124 

125 

125 

125 

123  ' 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

124 

124 

1941 

125 

125 

126 

128 

129 

130 

133 

134 

137 

138 

139 

1 41 

13? 

1942 

143 

145 

147 

149 

150 

151 

IV 

153 

154 

156 

158 

159 

151 

1943 

161 

164 

166 

168 

170 

171 

172 

17.' 

172 

175 

175 

176 

170 

1944 

178 

179 

190 

181 

182 

182 

182 

183 

183 

183 

184 

184 

182 

1945 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

190 

190 

189 

189 

191 

191 

192 

189 

1946 

193 

195 

196 

197 

199 

202 

210 

213 

212 

219 

224 

223 

207 

1947 

227 

229 

234 

237 

239 

237 

239 

241 

245 

247 

248 

253 

239 

1948 

261 

257 

257 

260 

261 

262 

262 

260 

259 

257 

257 

256 

259 

1949 

255 

252 

255 

254 

253 

252 

250 

249 

248 

246 

245 

246 

250 

1950 

248 

248 

250 

250 

253 

254 

256 

257 

260 

261 

263 

265 

255 

1951 

272 

276 

280 

283 

282 

282 

282 

282 

282 

233 

284 

284 

281 

1952 

287 

288 

288 

289 

289 

224 

284 

287  . 

Price  received  by  farmers. 

1/ 

2/  Index  (January  1910-December 

1914  = 

100) 

Year 

J&B*  j 

Feb.  [ 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

' June 

July  : 

Aug.  ; 

Sept  • * 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  * 

Average 

1910 

107 

105 

107 

106 

104 

103 

101 

■ 100 

103 

102 

101 

100 

103 

1911 

100 

97 

94 

92 

92 

93 

94 

95 

95 

94 

94 

95 

95 

1912 

96 

97 

98 

102 

103 

101 

99 

98 

98 

100 

99 

98 

99 

1913 

97 

98 

99 

100 

98 

99 

99 

101 

105 

108 

108 

106 

102 

19U 

105 

106 

105 

103 

103 

102 

102 

101 

100 

97 

97 

98 

102 

1915 

99 

100 

98 

100 

101 

98 

97 

95 

97 

102 

102 

102 

99 

1916 

105 

107 

108 

109 

no 

m 

n3 

n9 

127 

133 

141 

142 

n9 

1917 

143 

150 

156 

173 

183 

185 

184 

185 

188 

194 

194 

197 

178 

1918 

201 

204 

203 

202 

200 

197 

201 

209 

217 

215 

212 

214 

206 

1919 

210 

200 

204 

214 

220 

219 

226 

227 

217 

220 

228 

227 

as 

1920 

229 

229 

229 

235 

237 

236 

229 

2n 

201 

188 

169 

149 

a2 

1921 

142 

130 

127 

118 

114 

m 

115 

121 

126 

131 

129 

126 

124 

1922 

119 

127 

129 

128 

133 

133 

133 

127 

127 

133 

139 

143 

131 

1923 

143 

143 

143 

144 

141 

137 

135 

134 

141 

144 

147 

147 

142 

1924 

147 

145 

139 

no 

138 

136 

139 

146 

140 

147 

148 

151 

143 

1925 

158 

156 

159 

155 

154 

156 

158 

159 

154 

156 

156 

155 

156 

1926 

154 

154 

149 

151 

149 

147 

142 

1L0 

143 

139 

140 

138 

146 

1927 

137 

137 

135 

134 

136 

137 

138 

ho 

148 

149 

149 

149 

141 

1928 

148 

145 

147 

150 

155 

150 

152 

146 

149 

148 

146 

148 

149 

1929 

146 

149 

149 

14? 

144 

144 

149 

151 

149 

149 

147 

147 

148 

1930 

145 

141 

136 

137 

134 

129 

li8 

ns 

n9 

114 

no 

105 

125 

1931 

101 

96 

97 

97 

91 

85 

85 

82 

80 

77 

80 

76 

87 

1932 

71 

68 

70 

68 

63 

59 

63 

65 

66 

63 

63 

63 

65 

1933 

59 

55 

56 

60 

69 

72 

82 

78 

78 

■78 

80 

77 

70 

1934 

77 

83 

84 

83 

82 

85 

87 

95 

101 

100 

101 

101 

90 

1935 

108 

113 

n2 

114 

ni 

107 

104 

105 

106 

108 

108 

in 

109 

1936 

108 

110 

107 

107 

10? 

108 

ns 

121 

121 

U9 

119 

122 

in 

1937 

126 

127 

131 

131 

129 

126 

127 

121 

ns 

113 

108 

106 

122 

1938 

103 

99 

99 

97 

95 

96 

98 

93 

95 

95 

97 

98 

97 

1939 

95 

95 

94 

94 

92 

90 

91 

90 

99 

98 

99 

98 

95 

1940 

99 

103 

102 

101 

101 

97 

98 

95 

98 

100 

102 

102’ 

100 

1941 

106 

106 

107 

114 

ns 

120 

126 

129 

139 

137 

137 

142 

123 

1942 

148 

150 

150 

153 

153 

153 

156 

160 

163 

167 

170 

175 

158 

1943 

181 

184 

191 

195 

193 

193 

191 

191 

192 

195 

195 

198 

192 

1944 

198 

196 

199 

199 

196 

194 

193 

191 

194 

196 

198 

202 

196 

1945 

204 

202 

204 

207 

204 

209 

209 

207 

202 

206 

2n 

213 

206 

1946 

212 

212 

214 

215 

216 

221 

243 

247 

242 

268 

262 

262 

234 

1947 

256 

260 

278 

274 

267 

267 

273 

272 

285 

285 

287 

301 

275 

1948 

306 

279 

283 

288 

288 

292 

297 

289 

287 

273 

267 

266 

285 

1949 

265 

255 

258 

256 

253 

249 

246 

2 Uh 

247 

242 

237 

233 

249 

1950 

235 

237 

237 

241 

247 

247 

263 

267 

712 

268 

276 

286 

256 

1951 

300 

313 

3n 

309 

305 

301 

294 

292 

291 

296 

301 

305 

302 

2222 

300 

_J22 

_2S 

290 

293 

222 

295 

295 

1/  Revised  January  1950  . 2 / Average  per  unit  production  payments  made  on  butterfat,  milk,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs  are 

included  for  the  period  October  19^3-June  19/»6  inclusive* 


Current  data  published  in  monthly  price  report.  Agricultural  Prices  (BAE) 
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From  its  1947  peak  of  16.8  billion  dollars,  farm  operators 
realized  net  income  dropped  steadily  to  a postwar  low  of  12.3 
billion  dollars  in  1950.  Less  than  half  of  this  loss  was  re- 
gained in  1951,  when  realized  net  income  rose  to  14.3  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  no  further  recovery  is  occurring  this  year. 
Gross  farm  income  in  1952  is  a little  higher  than  in  1951, 
but  the  increase  is  more  than  matched  by  higher  costs.  Con- 
sequently, net  income  in  1952  is  apparently  slightly  less  than 
in  1951. 


The  main  feature  of  the  last  five  years  has  been  the  con- 
tinuous squeeze  of  stable  or  rising  costs  of  production  on  farm- 
ers’ net  income.  From  1942  through  1947,  farmers  retained  as 
net  income  about  50  percent  of  their  annual  gross  income.  Since 
then,  however,  expenses  have  taken  a larger  and  larger  propor- 
tion of  gross  income;  and  in  1952  only  about  38  percent  of  gross 
income  is  being  retained  in  the  form  of  net  income.  This  is  the 
smallest  percentage  ever  recorded  except  in  the  severe  depres- 
sion years  of  1921  and  1931-33. 


Gross  farm  income,  net  income,  and  production  expenses  of  farm  operators,  United  States,  1910-52 


Year 

: 

Grose  farm  : 

income  1 / s 

{ 

Production  : 

expenses  : 

Realized  net 
income  from 
agriculture  1/ 

Si  : 

!!  Y#ar  ; 
s s s 

Grose  farm 
income  1 / 

Production  : 

expenses 

Realized  net 
income  from 
agriculture  1 / 

Million  do  Liars 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars  s:  t 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

1910 

7,3*19 

3,556 

3,793 

: : 1933  ■ 

7,050 

k,358 

2,692 

1911 

7,075 

3,595 

3,1*80 

::  1931*  : 

8,k65 

k,699 

3,766 

1912 

7,556 

3,839 

3,717 

: : 1935  : 

9,585 

5,085 

k,500 

1913 

7,617 

3,980 

3,837 

: : 1936  : 

10,627 

5,563 

5,06k 

191*i 

7,633 

*t, 06k 

3,569 

: : 1937  : 

11,185 

6,090 

5,095 

1915 

7,866 

It, 162 

3,70k 

: : 1938  : 

10,037 

5,805 

k,232 

1916 

9,523 

k,786 

**,737 

::  1939  : 

10,k26 

6,165 

k,26l 

1917 

13,11*5 

6,097 

7,0k8 

::  s 

1918 

16,21*2 

7,1*83 

8,759 

: : 19k0  : 

10,920 

6,622 

k,298 

1919 

17,681 

8,31*9 

9,332 

: j 19kl  : 

13,707 

7,655 

6,052 

: : 19k2  : 

18,592 

9,7k3 

8,8k9 

1920 

15,910 

8,989 

6,921 

i : 19k3  : 

22,870 

11,330 

11,5*0 

1921 

10,kk7 

6,722 

3,725 

: : 19kk  : 

2k,  113 

12,lk3 

11,970 

1922 

10,877 

6,669 

k,208 

: : 19k5  i 

25,323 

13,037 

12,286 

1983 

11,956 

7,005 

k,951 

: : 19k6  : 

28,967 

lk, 77k 

lk,193 

192k 

12,607 

7,379 

5,228 

: s 19k7  : 

3k,  002 

17,228 

16,77k 

1925 

13,596 

7,373 

6,223 

: : 19k6  : 

3k,  520 

18,916 

15,60k 

1926 

13,192 

7,1*02 

5,790 

: : 19k9  : 

31,763 

18,170 

13,593 

1927 

13,230 

7,1*61* 

5,766 

1928 

13,1*68 

7,769 

5,699 

: 1 1950  : 

32,086 

19,71*2 

12, 3**k 

1929 

13,832 

7,702 

6,130 

: : 1951  : 

36,731 

22,k32 

lk,299 

::  1952  g /: 

37,600 

23,k00 

lk, 200 

1930 

11,1*20 

6,990 

k,k30 

1931 

8,378 

5,51*9 

2,829 

: : s 

1932 

6,1*00 

It, 502 

1,898 

}J  Hot  adjusted  for  Inventory  changes;  beginning  with  1933#  includes  Government  payments . 
2/  Tentative  estimates  as  of  September  1952. 


Data  published  periodically  in  Farm  Income  Situation  (BAE). 


u 


Farm  Operators' 

REALIZED  NET  INCOME  AND 
ITS  PURCHASING  POWER 


From  1947  to  1950,  fanners’  dollar  incomes  dropped  26  per- 
cent, their  purchasing  power  29  percent.  In  1951,  farmers’  dol- 
lar incomes  recovered  almost  half  of  their  previous  drop.  But 
because  of  further  increases  in  prices  paid  for  items  used  in 
family  living,  farmers’  purchasing  power  in  1951  regained 


less  than  a sixth  of  its  previous  decline.  These  prices  in  1952 
are  at  a new  all-time  high,  and  farmers’  purchasing  power  is 
not  only  less  than  it  was  in  1951  but  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  10  years  except  1950. 


Farm  operators'  realized  net  income  and  its  purchasing  power. 
United  States,  1929-52 


s t 

i Prices  paid  t 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 
i Prices  paid  i 

Realized 

t by  farmers  i 

Purchasing 

2 2 

Realized 

■ by  farmers  i 

Purchasing 

Tear  \ 

t for  coraraodi-  s 

power  in 

: : 

Year  J 

i for  commodi-  : 

power  in 

net 

: ties  used  in  : 

1935-39 

net 

i ties  used  in  i 

1935-39 

Income 

: family  living  i 

dollars 

income 

• family  living  : 

dollars 

: 1935-39*100  i 

: : 

2 2 

2 1935-39*100  2 

2 2 

Million 

Million 

2 2 

2 2 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

dollars 

4 2 

dollars 

Percent 

dollars 

1929  i 

6,130 

125 

li,90l, 

2 2 

191*2  « 

8,81,9 

121 

7,313 

2 2 

191,3  i 

n,51,o 

131, 

8,612 

1930  i 

1»,1»30 

117 

3,786 

2 2 

19U,  : 

11,970 

11,2 

8,1,30 

1931  : 

2,829 

100 

2,829 

: : 

1932  « 

1,898 

86 

2,207 

2 2 

1915  « 

12,286 

11*7 

8,358 

1933  i 

2,692 

87 

3,09  li 

2 2 

19U6  , 

1U, 193 

163 

8,707 

1931,  i 

3,766 

99 

3,801, 

2 2 

191,7  i 

16,771, 

192 

8,736 

2 2 

191,8  i 

15,601, 

203 

7,687 

1935  t 

l*,5oo 

100 

l»,5oo 

2 2 

191,9  i 

13,593 

197 

6,900 

1936  : 

5,061, 

100 

5,061, 

2 2 

1937  ! 

5,095 

loll 

1,899 

2 2 

1950  . 

12, 3U, 

199 

6,203 

1938  « 

U,232 

99 

L,  275 

22 

1951  i 

11,,  299 

217 

6,589 

1939  i 

l»,26l 

97 

U.393 

2 2 

1952  1/ 

11,,  200 

220 

6,1,50 

19lt0  t 

l»,298 

98 

1»,386 

2 2 

191a  j 

6,052 

105 

5,761, 

1 2 

2 2 

1/  Tentative  estimates  as  of  September  1952, 


Income  data  published  periodically  in  Farm  Income  Situation;  purchasing  power  is  net  income  adjusted  for 
changes  in  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  items  used  in  family  living,  Agricultural  Prices  (BAE). 
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FARMERS’ CASH  RECEIPTS  AND 


* MANUFACTURING,  MINING,  & RAILWAY  WORKERS  ° CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  42554  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Industrial  workers1  income  in  early  1950  responded  quickly 
to  the  recovery  in  business  activity,  while  farmers’  cash  re- 
ceipts continued  substantially  below  levels  of  a year  earlier. 
Cash  receipts  in  the  second  half  of  1950,  however,  rose  under 


the  stimulus  of  expanding  demand  and  rising  prices  following 
the  Korean  outbreak.  Both  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
and  incomes  of  industrial  workers  rose  from  1950  to  1951  and 
have  increased  further  in  1952. 


Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  income  of  industrial  workers,  United  States,  1910-52 
Index  numbers  (1935-39  =100) 


Year 

Cash  : 

receipts  : 
from  farm  : 
marketings  : 

Income  of  : 
Industrial  : 
workers  : 

y ; 

Year 

Cash 
receipts 
frcm  farm 
marketings 

Incane  of  : 
industrial  : 
workers  : 

y * 

Year 

Cash 
receipts 
frcm  farm 
marketings 

Incane  of 
Industrial 
workers 

y 

1910 

73 

48  1 

1925 

139 

125  ; 

1940 

105 

119 

1911 

70 

47  : 

1926 

133 

130  : 

1941 

139 

167 

1912 

76 

50  : 

1927 

135 

127  : 

1942 

195 

239 

1913 

78 

53  : 

1928 

138 

126  : 

1943 

243 

323 

1914 

76 

49  : 

1929 

142 

133  : 

1944  1 256 

338 

1915 

& 

53  : 

1945 

269 

292 

1916 

97 

68  : 

1930 

114 

109  : 

1946 

309 

277 

1917 

135 

86  : 

1931 

80 

84  : 

1947 

373 

330 

19:8 

169 

115  : 

1932 

60 

58  : 

1948 

380 

356 

1919 

183 

124  : 

1933 

67 

61 

1949 

351 

327 

: 

1934 

79 

76  : 

1920 

158 

150  : 

1935 

89 

86  : 

1950 

356 

370 

192I 

102 

101  : 

1936 

105 

100  : 

1951 

410 

428 

1922 

108 

104  : 

1937 

111 

117  : 

1952  2/ 

420 

440 

1923 

120 

130  : 

1938 

97 

91  : 

1924 

128 

120 

1939 

98 

106  : 

l/  Based  largely  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  data.  Includes  wages  of  factory, 
mining,  and  Class  I railway  employees.  Revised  series. 

2 / Tentative  estimates. 


Data  published  in  Farm  Income  Situation  and  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation  (BAE) 
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INCOMES  OF  WORKERS 


* ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  FACTORY,  RAILROAD  AND  MINING 
WORKERS  DIVIDED  BY  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  42621  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Farm  output  adjusts  much  more  slowly  than  industrial  pro- 
duction to  short-run  changes  in  demand  and  general  business 
conditions.  Demand  conditions  during  World  War  II  and  for  a 
while  afterward  brought  about  a sharper  and  greater  rise  in 
average  farm  income  than  in  income  of  industrial  workers 
through  1947.  However,  in  1948,  1949  and  early  1950  weaker 


demand  resulted  in  a rather  sharp  decline  in  average  farm  in- 
come, while  industrial  workers’  income  continued  to  rise.  With 
the  expansion  in  demand  for  farm  products  following  the  Korean 
outbreak,  average  farm  income  increased  sharply  from  1950  to 
1951  but  was  still  lower  relative  to  the  1910-14  average  than 
wage  income  per  employed  industrial  worker. 


Average  income  of  agricultural  and  industrial  workers,  United  States,  1910-51 


Year 

Average 
net  income 
per  person 
engaged  In 
agriculture 

1/ 

Wage 

Income  per 
employed 
lnduotrial 
worker 
?/ 

Index  numbers  (1910-14  r 100)  : 

: 

: Year 

Average 
net  income 
per  person 
engaged  in 
agriculture 

1/ 

Wage 

income  per 
employed 
industrial 
worker 

11 

Index  numbers  (1910*14  r 100 ) 

Average  net 
farm  Income 

per  person 
engaged  in 
agriculture 

Wage  : 

income  per  : 

employed  : 

industrial  : 

worker  ! 

2/ 

Average  net  : 

farm  Income  : 

per  person  : 

engaged  in  : 

agriculture  : 

Wage 

income  per 
employed 
industrial 
worker 

Dollare 

Dollare 

: 

: 

Dollars 

Dollare 

1910 

374 

605 

101 

99 

: 1933 

291 

950 

79 

155 

1911 

352 

593 

95 

97 

: 1934 

393 

1.039 

106 

169 

1912 

374 

604 

101 

98 

5 1935 

452 

1,118 

122 

182 

1913 

386 

631 

102 

103 

: 1936 

507 

1.195 

137 

195 

1914 

364 

634 

98 

103 

: 1937 

522 

1,292 

141 

211 

1915 

336 

656 

104 

107 

: 1938 

447 

1,200 

121 

196 

1916 

469 

740 

127 

121 

: 1939 

448 

1,278 

121 

208 

1917 

693 

864 

167 

141 

1918 

990 

1,121 

241 

183 

: 1940 

457 

1,341 

124 

219 

1919 

977 

1.253 

2o 4 

204 

: 1941 

640 

1.559 

173 

254 

: 1942 

916 

1,908 

248 

311 

1920 

766 

l,b88 

207 

243 

: 1943 

1,199 

2,240 

324 

365 

1921 

429 

1,294 

lib 

211 

: 1944 

1.283 

2,400 

347 

392 

1922 

466 

1.245 

126 

203 

= 1945 

1,350 

2.3  23 

365 

379 

1923 

544 

1.344 

147 

219 

: 1946 

1,510 

2.333 

408 

381 

1924 

569 

1.343 

1^4 

219 

: 1947 

1,755 

2,648 

474 

432 

1925 

652 

1.365 

174 

223 

: 1948 

1,682 

2.872 

455 

469 

1926 

617 

1.390 

167 

227 

■ 1949 

1.529 

2,901 

413 

473 

1927 

627 

1,384 

169 

226 

1928 

61 3 

1.398 

167 

228 

: 1950 

1,456 

3,121 

394 

509 

1929 

657 

1,410 

178 

23O  : 

■;  1951 

1,719 

3,416 

465 

557 

1930 

502 

1,318 

136 

21? 

1931 

331 

1,192 

89 

194 

1932 

227 

978 

bi 

160 

\J  Aggregate  net  Income  of  farm  operators  (excluding  value  of  inventory  changes)  plus  wages  of  hired  laborers,  divided  bv  average  farm  employment. 
(Revised  s*erlee). 

2/  Annual  earnings  of  factory,  railroad,  and  mining  workers  divided  by  average  employment.  (Revised  series). 


224580  0 - 52  -3 


Data  published  annually  in  Farm  Income  Situation  (BAE). 
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FOOD  COSTS  & CONSUMER  INCOMES 


$ PER  PERSON 

1,200 


800 


400 


i r 

FOOD  COSTS  AS  % OF  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 

Actual  expenditures 


X 





Cost  of  fixed  quantities  of  foods 

i i i i i i i i i i i i i i I i i 


1930 


1935 


1940 


945 


1950 


ANNUAL  RATE  EOR  2D  QUARTER  OF  195 2 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.46563-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Expenditures  for  food  and  meals  this  year  are  averaging 
about  $400  per  person,  a new  high,  but  only  slightly  above  1951. 
Despite  this  record  level,  consumer’s  food  expenditures  this 
year  make  up  about  the  same  proportion  of  their  disposable 
income  as  in  recent  years. 

Consumers  are  spending  a bigger  part  of  their  income  for 


food  than  in  1935-39,  but  this  is  because  they  are  eating  more 
and  better  foods  at  home  and  buying  more  restaurant  meals  than 
before  the  war.  For  the  same  food  consumers  bought  in  1935-39 
they  would  have  spent  only  19  percent  of  their  income  in  1952, 
compared  with  23  percent  in  the  prewar  period. 


Per  capita  food  cost  and  expenditure  related  to  total  and  disposable  income,  United  States  average,  1929-52 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
193U 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


19U0 

19U1 

1942 

1943 

19W* 

19U5 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

let  Qtr. 
2nd  (jtr. 


Total 

personal 

Income 


694 

615 

520 

392 

g 

468 

530 

571 

523 

551 


589 

710 

904 

1,092 

1,191 

1,221 

1,249 

1.'17 

1.420 

1.373 

1,482 

1.637 

1.675 

1.678 


Dispo cable 
personal 

‘“IT 


Total 

expenditure  for 
consumer  goods 
and  services 

1/ 


food  expenditure 


Is  percentage  of  - 


Cost  to  consumer  of  fixed  quantities  of  food 
representing  193^-39  average  annual 
consumption  per  person 


T 


: Total  expendl- 
: ture  for  goods 
i and  services 


595 

505 

381 


453 

513 

54« 


510 

569 

686 

860 

963 

1.055 

1.073 

1,117 

1.169 

1.277 

1,248 

1.346 

1,450 

1.468 

1.469 


439 

485 


494 

512 


542 

613 

672 

743 

801 

874 

1.032 

1,142 

1.206 

1,204 


1.358 

1.364 


96 

107 

H9 

127 


Percent 

23 

24 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


Percent 

24 

25 

S 

24 

24 

24 

23 

S 

23 


$ 

349 

392 

401 

403 


Actual 

if 


Dollars 

155 

145 

117 

95 

97 


126 

150 

172 

171 

176 


2jj6 

U 

277 

280 


As  percentage  of  - 


l/  Computed  from  aggregate  Income  and  expenditure  data  of  the  ftir.  of  Foreign  and  Dorn.  Com.,  published  In  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Hatlonal  Income  Supplement  1951  and 
July  1952  Issue),  using  total  0.  S.  population  as  estimated  by  the  Bur.  of  the  Census  and  adjusted  for  underenumeration  of  children  by  the  Bur.  of  Agr.  Jeon. 

2/  Cost  to  consumers  of  quantities  of  foods  representing  average  annual  consumption  per  person  during  1935-39  la  calculated  by  taking  1935-39  actual  food  expenditure  ($118.6) 
and  applying  to  thle  base  cost  a U.  S.  average  consumer's  fopd  price  Index.  The  Index  Is  a weighted  average  of  Indexes  representing  (l)  retail  food  prices  In  56  cities  (Bur. 
of  labor  Static.),  (2)  retail  food  prices  In  other  cities  and  towns,  and  (3)  prices  received  by  producers  applied  to  foods  consumed  on  farms  where  produced. 

2/  Zstlmated  by  the  Bur.  of  Agr.  Scon,  from  expenditures  for  food  and  alcoholic  beveragee  reported  by  the  Bur.  of  Forel#i  and  Don.  Com. 


Data  published  quarterly  in  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  (BAE). 
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DECLINE  IN  FARM  POPULATION 


1910-51  and  Projected  1951-60 


1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  1960 


BASED  ON  COOPERATIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  434  57  8 -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Since  the  peak  of  farm  population  in  1916,  the  trend  in  the 
number  of  persons  living  on  farms  has  been  generally  downward. 
The  depression  in  the  1930’s  brought  a temporary  increase,  but 
World  War  II  with  its  demand  for  manpower  in  industry  and  the 
armed  forces  caused  a rapid  loss  in  the  farm  population.  The 


high  level  of  nonfarm  employment  Drevailing  since  1946, 
together  with  the  defense  mobilization  following  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Korea,  have  been  conducive  to  a continua- 
tion of  a relatively  high  rate  of  net  migration  from  farms. 


Farm  population,  United  States,  1910-51,  and  projected  1951-60  1/ 


Year  ; 

(April  1)  : 

Number  of  persons  ; 
on  farms  ; 

Year 

(April  1) 

Number  of  persons 
on  farms 

i Year 
:( April  1) 

Number  of  persons 
on  farms 

ESTIMATES  I 

Thousands  : 

Thousands 

: 

Thousands 

1910  : 

32,077  : 

1926 

30,162 

I 1942 

27,895 

1911  : 

32,110  : 

1927 

29,647  ii  1943 

25, 757 

1912  s 

32,210  : 

1928 

29,599  ii  1944 

24,  647 

1913  j 

32,270  i 

1929 

29,564 

: 

1914  : 

32,320  : 

ii  1945 

24,3 42 

: 

1930 

29,447 

1 1946 

25,543 

1915  i 

32,440  : 

1931 

29,723 

t 1947 

26,147 

1916  : 

32,530  ii  1932 

30,229 

I 1948 

25,093 

1917  ! 

32,326  i 

1933 

31,198 

I 1949 

25,134 

1918  : 

31,741  I 

1934 

31,071 

: 

1919  : 

30,886  I 

I 1950 

24,335 

1 

1935 

30,887 

I 1951 

23,276 

1920  : 

31, 556  i 

1936 

30,420  ti 

1921  : 

31,638  i 

1957 

29,903 

: 

1922  : 

31,558  i 

1938 

29,573 

1923  i 

30,873  i 

1939 

29,388 

IPROJECTIOMS 

1924  i 

30,493  i 

1940 

29,047 

i 1955 

22,402 

1925  : 

30, 440  t 

1941 

28,786 

I 1960 

21,356 

1/  Estimates  1910-51  prepared  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  estimates 
for -the  years  1916-49  have  been  revised  to  be  comparable  with  the  nev/  definition  of  farm  population 
introduced  in  the  1950  Population  Census.  Projections  for  years  after  1951  are  based 'on  the  assumption 
that  the  farm  population  will  continue  the  average’  annual  rate  of  decline  that  prevailed  between 
1916  and  1951,  an  average  decrease  of -0.95  percent  per  year. 
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WORKERS  ON  FARMS 


MIL. 


1935  1945  1955 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48780-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  decline  in  the  numbers  of  people  working  on  farms  con-  families.  Mechanization  on  farms  and  the  movement  of  farm 
tinued  in  1952.  Most  of  the  decrease  this  year  has  been  in  the  workers  to  industrial  jobs  continued  to  be  the  major  factor  in 
numbers  of  farm  operators  and  the  unpaid  members  of  their  the  decrease  in  number  of  workers  employed  in  agriculture. 


Farm  employment:  Annual  averages  of  total,  family,  and  hired  employment 
United  States,  1910-52 


Year 

Total  employment 

Family  workers 

Hired  workers 

Year 

: 

Total  employment: 

Family  workers 

Hired  workers 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1910 

12,146 

9,269 

2,877 

1933 

11,347 

8,861 

2,486 

1911 

12,042 

9,172 

2,870 

1934 

11,285 

3,864 

2,421 

1912 

12,038 

9,149 

2,889 

1935 

11,654 

9,130 

2,524 

1913 

12,033 

9,128 

2,905 

1936 

11,688 

8,977 

2,711 

1914 

12,000 

9,081 

2,919 

1937 

11,651 

8,850 

2,801 

1915 

11,981 

9,047 

2,934 

1938 

11,658 

8,856 

2,802 

1916 

12,016 

9,050 

2,966 

1939 

11,723 

8,915 

2, BOS 

1917 

11,789 

8,856 

2,933 

1940 

11,671 

8,866 

2,805 

1918 

11,348 

8,507 

2,841 

1919 

11,106 

8,322 

2,734 

1941 

11,419 

8,652 

2,7S7 

1920 

11,362 

8,479 

2,883 

1942 

11,458 

8,689 

2,769 

1943 

11,329 

8,704 

2,625 

1921 

11,412 

8,511 

2,901 

1944 

11,055 

8,643 

2,412 

1922 

11,443 

8,523 

2,915 

1945 

10,813 

8,543 

2,265 

1923 

11,385 

8,491 

2,894 

1946 

11,092 

8,766 

2,326 

1924 

11,362 

8,438 

2,874 

1947 

11,166 

8,759 

2,407 

1925 

11,466 

8,579 

2,887 

1948 

11,080 

8,595 

2,485 

1926 

11,511 

8,499 

3,012 

1949 

10,756 

8,326 

2,430 

1927 

11,243 

8,238 

2,955 

1950 

10,351 

8,043 

2,308 

1926 

11,295 

8,341 

2,954 

1929 

11,282 

8,302 

2,980 

1951 

10,022 

7,799 

2,223 

1930 

11,161 

8,329 

2,832 

1952  1/ 

9,780 

7,590 

2,190 

1931 

11,258 

8,560 

2,698 

1932 

11,263 

8,7.54 

2,529 

l/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Data  published  currently  in  Farm  Labor  report  (BAE). 
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1952  Compared  With  1935-39 

CHANGES  IN  FARM  INPUTS 


MAN  HOURS 
CROPLAND  + 1% 


POWER  AND  MACHINERY +76% 


+ 230% 


+654% 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


* 1951  DATA 

NEG.  48772  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  big  increases  in  output  of  food  and  fiber  over  the  last 
15  years  were  made  possible  largely  by  farmers  buying  and 
using  larger  quantities  of  production  goods.  Motor  vehicles, 
machinery,  and  gasoline  and  oil  are  now  major  production  inputs 
on  farms.  Greater  and  more  widespread  use  of  fertilizer  has 
helped  to  increase  production.  Although  hybrid  seeds  and  in- 
secticides and  fungicides  are  not  large  inputs  in  terms  of  costs, 
their  use  has  stepped-up  crop  yields  greatly.  Use  of  electricity 


on  farms  has  expanded  rapidly  from  a modest  beginning.  Ex- 
panded production*  of  feed  grains  has  made  possible  a heavier 
rate  of  feeding  and  greater  output  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  More  output  has  been  achieved  with  fewer  man-hours 
3f  farm  work  as  power,  machinery,  and  other  production  goods 
have  been  substituted  for  firm  labor.  As  a result,  farm  output 
has  increased  about  40  percent  since  1935-39,  while  total  in- 
puts have  risen  by  about  one-third. 


PRINCIPAL  MACHINES  ON  FARMS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48771  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Since  January  1,  1941  the  increase  in  demand  tor  farm 
products  and  the  decrease  in  number  of  workers  on  farms  have 
helped  to  speed  up  farm  mechanization.  During  this  period  num- 
bers of  farm  tractors  have  increased  about  150  percent,  motor 
trucks  on  farms  120  percent,  milking  machines  225  percent, 


grain  combines  300  percent,  and  com  pickers  about  40'  percent. 
Taking  into  consideration  changes  in  numbers  of  all  kinds  ot 
machines,  as  well  as  of  horses  and  mules,  it  appears  that 
farmers  this  year  have  about  60  percent  more  farm  power  and 
machinery,  in  total,  than  just  before  Pearl  Harbor. 


Data  for  above  charts  not  published  regularly  elsewhere. 
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HORSES  6-  MULES,  AND  TRACTORS 
ON  FARMS  JAN.  I 

MIL.  HEAD 


MIL. TRACTORS 


1 ' I 1 1 1 1 1 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  387  45  - X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I work  animals  provided 
practically  all  of  the  power  for  operating  our  field  machines 
and  for  hauling  farm  products  to  primary  markets.  Now,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  hauling  of  products  away  from  farms  is  done 
with  machine  power,  and  tractors  supply  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  power  for  operating  field  machines.  Reduction  in  horse 
and  mule  numbers  which  has  been  under  way  since  1918  has 
especially  marked  in  recent  years. 


Use  of  tractor  power  on  farms  got  a major  start  in  World  War 
I.  Since  1910,  annual  increases  in  tractor  numbers  have  oc- 
curred in  all  years  except  in  the  depressjon  period  of  the  early 
thirties.  From  January  1940  to  January  1952  tractor  numbers  in- 
creased by  more  than  2.6  million  or  about  170  percent. 

Of  the  1952  tractors,  about  4 percent  were  crawlers,  7 per- 
cent garden  tractors  and  the  remainder  factory  made  wheel  and  home- 
made tractors. Of  the  total  tractors, about  1.5  percent  are  "homemade". 


Horses  and  mules,  and  tractors  on  farms  January  1,  United  States,  1910-52 


Tear 

Horses 

and 

mules 

: Tractors  : 

: Year 

Horses 

and 

mules 

: Tractors 

: 

: Year 

Horses 

and 

mules 

: Tractors 

Thousands 

Thousands  : 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1910 

24,211 

1 : 

s 1925 

22,569 

549 

: 1940 

14,478 

1,545 

1911 

24,847 

4 

: 1926 

21,986 

621 

: 1941 

14,104 

1/  1,675 

1912 

25,277 

8 : 

: 1927 

21,192 

693 

1 1942 

13,655 

1,685 

1913 

25,691 

14  : 

: 1928 

20,448 

762 

: 1943 

13,231 

2,100 

1914 

26,178 

17  : 

: 1929 

19,744 

827 

: 1944 

12,613 

2,215 

1915 

26,493 

25  : 

: 1945 

11,950 

2,422 

1916 

26,534 

37  : 

: 1930 

19,124 

920 

: 1946 

11,108 

2,560 

1917 

26,659 

51  : 

: 1931 

18,468 

997 

1 1947 

10,129 

2,735 

1918 

26,723 

85  : 

: 1932 

17,812 

1,022 

: 1948 

9,279 

2,980 

1919 

26,490 

156  : 

: 1933 

17,337 

1,019 

: 1949 

8,498 

3,315 

: 1934 

16,997 

1,016 

: 

1920 

25,742 

246  : 

: 1935 

16,683 

1,048 

: 1950 

7,781 

3,616 

1921 

25,137 

343  : 

: 1936 

16,226 

1,125 

: 1951 

7,067 

3,940 

1922 

24,588 

372  : 

: 1937 

15,802 

1,230 

: 1952  2/ 

6,293 

4,170 

1923 

24,018 

428  : 

: 1938 

15,245 

1,370 

19214 

23,285 

496 

: 1939 

14,792 

1,445 

1/  19Ul-Ui  data  are  revised  estimates  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  adjusted  to  Census  number; 
19Up  tractor  numbers  from  Census  report, 

2/  Preliminary, 


Data  for  horse  and  mule  numbers  published  annually  in  Livestock  on  Farms  January  1;  tractor  numbers  not  regularly  published  except  in  Chart  Book. 
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A key  part  of  the  technological  revolution  under  way  in  agri- 
culture, and  largely  a product  of  it,  has  been  the  rapid  increase 
in  output  per  man-hour  of  labor  on  farms.  Output  per  man-hour 
is  now  the  greatest  in  history.  It  is  now  nearly  2 1/3  times 
that  of  40  years  ago,  with  most  of  the  gain  having  occurred 
during  the  last  15  vears.  This  decade  and  a half  witnessed 


rapid  progress  in  farm  mechanization  and  sharp  increases  in 
yields  of  crops  and  livestock  because  of  widespread  adoption 
of  improved  farming  practices.  These  changes  have  made  pos- 
sible a great  rise  in  total  farm  output,  with  fewer  man  hours 
spent  at  farm  work. 


Total  farm.output,  man-hours  of  farm  work,  and  output  per  man-hour,  United  States,  1910-52 
Index  numbers  (1935-39  =100) 


Year 

Farm 

output 

: Man-hours  of  : 
: farm  work  1/  : 

Output  per  : 
man-hour  : 

Year 

Farm 

output 

: Man-hours  of  : 
: farm  work  1/  : 

Output  per 
man-hour 

1910 

79 

107 

71»  : 

1933 

93 

108 

86 

1911 

79 

110 

72  : 

193li 

79 

96 

82 

1912 

87 

m 

78  : 

1935  ’ 

96 

100 

96 

1913 

78 

109 

72  : 

1936 

85 

97 

88 

19Ui 

86 

U3 

76  : 

1937 

108 

105 

103 

1915 

88 

no 

80  : 

1938 

105 

99 

106 

1916 

80 

no 

73  : 

1939 

106 

99 

107 

1917 

86 

113 

'76  : 

1918 

86 

nil 

75  : 

19U0 

no 

98 

112 

1919 

85 

112 

76  : 

19lil 

nii 

97 

ne 

19l*2 

128 

101 

127 

1920 

92 

nii 

81  : 

19li3 

125 

100 

125 

1921 

81 

io5 

77  : 

19UJU 

130 

100 

130 

1922 

89 

109 

62  : 

19li5 

129 

95 

136 

1923 

90 

no 

82 

19li6 

133 

93 

li*3 

1921* 

90 

in 

81  : 

19li7 

128 

91 

11*1 

1925 

93 

113 

82  : 

19l»8 

138 

89 

155 

1926 

95 

nii 

83  : 

19U9 

137 

89 

151* 

1927 

95 

109 

87 

1928 

99 

ni 

69  : 

1950 

136 

83 

i6a 

1929 

97 

no 

88  : 

1951 

139 

86 

162 

1952  2/ 

llil 

83 

170 

1930 

95 

109 

87  : 

1931 

lOli 

112 

93  : 

1932 

101 

108 

9li  : 

1/  In  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average  adult  male  workers,  2 / Preliminary, 


Data  shown  here  not  published  regularly  elsewhere. 
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The  post-World  War  II  rise  in  farm  wage  rates  was  tempo-  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  owing  to  the 
rarily  halted  in  1949-  The  upward  trend  was  resumed  in  1950  tightening  farm  manpower  situation  since  then. 


Cash  farm  wage  rates,  United  States,  191C-52 


Year 

Rate  : 

Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rate  : 

Year  : Rate 

e 

Cents  per: 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per: 

Cents  per 

hour  1/  : 

hour  l/ 

hour  1/ 

hour  l/  : 

hour  l/ 

1910 

12.5  : 

1920 

31.4 

1930 

22.8 

1940 

17.1  : 

1950 

56.1 

1911 

12.7  : 

1921 

20.3 

1931 

17.3 

1941 

20.9  : 

1951 

62.5 

1912 

13.3  ::  1922 

20.1 

1932 

13.0 

1942 

27.1  : 

1952 

66.5 

: : 

y 

1913 

13.6  : 

1923 

23.0 

1933 

11.7 

1943 

35.8  : 

1914 

13.3  : 

1924 

23.6 

1934 

13.0 

1944 

42.8 

1915 

13.3  : 

1925 

23.8 

1935 

14.4 

1945 

47.7  : 

1916 

14.6  : 

1926 

24.1 

1936 

15.4 

1946 

52.0  : 

1917 

18.4  : 

1927 

24.1 

1937 

17.3 

1947 

55.3  : 

1918 

23.0  : 

1928 

24.1 

1938 

16.8 

1948 

58.0  : 

1919 

26.8  : 

1929 

24.4 

1939 

16.8 

1949 

55.9  : 

l/  Hourly  equivalent  of  all  types  of  farm  -wage  rates.  2 { Pro  11  ml. nary  estimate. 


Data  published  currently  in  .farm  Labor  report  (DAE). 
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More  than  84  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States  now 
have  electric  service  from  central-station  sources.  In  1935  only 
11  percent  of  our  farmers  had  this  service.  Half  of  this  great 
increase  came  about  since  1945. 

Nineteen  states,  principally  in  the  older  electrified  areas  of 


the  Northeast  and  West  have  more  than  90  percent  of  their  farms 
electrified.  Distribution  lines  are  being  extended  to  accomodate 
additional  farms. 

Electricity  and  electrical  equipment  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  on  farms  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


Based  on  1950  County  Indexes 

FARM-OPERATOR  FAMILY 
LEVELS  OF  LIVING 


* NO  DATA 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


RANKING  OF 
COUNTIES 
r - 1 lowest  fifth 

Next  lowest  fifth 
M3  Middle  fifth 
£33  Next  to  high  fifth 
■I  Highest  fifth 


NEG.  484  5 5 • X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


In  the  areas  shown  in  black,  farm  operators’  families  en-  mobiles,  and  a high  value  of  products  sold.  Between  1945  and 
joyed  a higher  level  of  living,  on  the  average,  than  in  other  1950,  farm  levels  of  living  rose  in  nearly  ever)  county  of  the 
areas  More  of  their  farms  had  electricity,  telephones,  auto-  Nation. 

224580  0 - 52  -4 
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FARMS  AND  AVERAGE  ACREAGE 


NO.  OF  FARMS 


1900 


1920 


1940 


ACR 


ES 


200 


100 


AV.  ACREAGE 
PER  FARM 


1900  1920  1940 


* INCL.  GRASSLAND  & WOODLAND  PASTURE  DATA  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  48273-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Since  1935  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  had  de- 
clined 20  percent,  while  average  acreage  per  farm  has  risen 
nearly  39  percent,  from  155  to  215  acres.  The  average  size  of 
farm  tias  grown  rairly  steadily  since  1935  when  the  shift  to 
mechanization  became  significant.  At  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  small  tenant  farms  and  sharecropper  units  has  declined. 
Also,  because  of  a change  in  the  census  definition  of  a farm, 
many  small  units  of  the  part-time  and  rural  residence  type  are 
no  longer  counted  as  farms. 


As  shown  by  the  chart  above,  the  rise  in  average  acreage 
per  farm  is  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  increases  in  pasture 
land.  Additional  pasture  acreage  has  been  brought  into  farms 
since  1935  by  absorption  into  farms  and  ranches  of  greater 
acreages  of  both  private  and  public  land  in  the  Western  States 
and  parts  of  the  South.  Increases  of  cropland  resulted  from 
clearing,  drainage,  irrigation,  and  from  plowing  up  grazing  land 
for  wheat  and  other  crops. 


Farms:  Number,  average  size,  and  average  acreage  in  cropland  and  pasture, 
United  States,  1900-1950  1/ 


Year 

Number  of 
farms 

1 

: Average 

: size 

: Cropland 

: acreage  7j 

Pasture 
acreage  J/ 

All 

other 

Number 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1900 

5,737,372 

146 

56 

63 

27 

1910 

6,361,502 

138 

55 

60 

23 

1920 

6,448,343 

148 

62 

63 

23 

1925 

6,371,640 

145 

61 

64 

20 

1930 

6,288,648 

157 

66 

74 

17 

1935 

6,812,350 

155 

61 

76 

18 

1940 

6,096,799 

174 

65 

92 

17 

1945 

5,859,169 

195 

69 

106 

20 

1950 

5,382,162 

215 

76 

115 

24 

2/  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agriculture,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  I.  Farms  and  ^arm  Property,  1945,  pp.  5 and 
8;  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  Census  of  Agriculture,  Farms,  Farm  Characteristics,  Farm  Products  Release,  April 
20,  1952,  Series  AC  50-1;  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Inventory  of  Major  Land  Uses  in  the  United  States, 
1945,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No*  663. 

2/  Cropland  harvested,  fallow',  failure,  cover  and  soil  improvement  crops  and  idle. 

2/  Includes  both  open  and  grassland  pasture  and  woodland  pastured  in  farms. 
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CHANGES  IN  FARM  TENURE 


1930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48279 -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


In  the  decade  1940  to  1950  when  the  number  of  farm  oper- 
ators decreased  by  about  700,000,  or  12  percent,  there  were 
significant  changes  in  the  tenure  pattern  on  American  farms. 
The  number  of  full  owners  remained  relatively  unchanged,  in- 
creasing less  than  one  percent.  The  number  of  part  owners 
went  up  substantially,  with  the  1950  census  showing  200,000, 
or  34  percent,  more  than  in  1940.  The  greatest  change  was  in 
the  number  of  tenants,  the  census  indicating  a decline  of  over 


700,000,  or  about  40  percent.  The  number  of  croppers  declined 
also,  with  200,000,  or  36  percent,  fewer  reported  in  1950  than 
in  1940. 

From  1940  to  1950  the  average  size  of  full  owner-operated 
farms  increased  9 percent;  of  part  owner-operated  farms  4 per- 
cent; of  tenant-operated  farms  11  percent.  The  average  size 
of  cropper-operated  farms  decreased  6 percent. 


Tenure:  Farm  operators,  United  States,  1930-50 


Item 

Operators 

1930 

: 1935  i 

191*0  : 

191*5  ! 

1950 

Humber 

Nurfcer 

Nunfcer 

Number 

Number 

All  farms 

6,288,61*8 

6,812,350 

6,096,799 

5,859,169 

5,379,250 

Full  ovmers 

2,911,61*1* 

3,210,221* 

3,081*,  138 

3,301,361 

3,091,1*73 

Part  owners 

636,750 

688,867 

615,039 

660,502 

81*0,921* 

Tenants  1/ 

1,91*3,976 

2,197,003 

1,856,331 

1,1*50,750 

,102,527 

Croppers 

776,278 

716,256 

51*1,291 

1*1*6,556 

31*1*,  326 

1/  Includes  managers,  excludes  croppers. 


MAJOR  USES  OF  CROPLAND 


400 


300 


200 


100 


ACRES 

^|j^;Crop  c 

' /-V  -N  

icres  ha  rvested^£*E 

^ — 

yyy 

1111111 
Sssfeed  for  h 

ORSES  AND 

i i 

1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


* FARM  AND  NONFARM 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  47345A  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  increase  in  farm  mechanization  during  the  last  decade 
and  a half  has  been  a major  element  in  helping  farmers  to  obtain 
their  great  increases  in  output  during  this  period.  The  replace- 
ment of  animal  power  by  mechanical  power  since  1937  has 
released  30  million  acres  of  cropland  from  production  of  feed 
for  horses  and  mules  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  crops  for 


human  use.  The  decrease  in  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  in 
the  Nation  since  World  War  I has  released  almost  70  million 
acres  from  raising  of  feed  for  work  animals.  Further  declines 
in  horses  and  mules  can  be  expected  in  the  future.  However, 
with  their  numbers  now  greatly  reduced  from  former  levels,  this 
source  of  added  cropland  for  food  production  is  rapidly  drying  up. 


Changes  in  major  uses  of  cropland,  United  States,  1910-52 


Tear 

Acreage  used  for  producing! 

• Total 

acres  of 
] harvssted 
| orops  2/ 

! 

Acreage  used  for  producing: 

| Total 

) acres  of 

* harvested 

crops  2/ 

I 

Teed  for 
horses  and 
mules  1/ 

Cotton, 

flaxseed 

and 

tobacco 

! Tood  2/ 

:: 

: : Tear 

Teed  for 
horses  and 
mules  1/ 

Cotton, 

flaxseed 

and 

tobacco 

Tood  2/ 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

Million  Acres 

Million  acres 

t: 

Million  acres 

Million  aores 

Million  acres 

Million  acres 

1910 

86 

35 

204 

325 

: : 1935 

54 

31 

260 

345 

1911 

87 

39 

204 

330 

i!  1936 

52 

32 

239 

323 

1912 

88 

37 

204 

329 

::  1937 

51 

37 

259 

347 

1913 

89 

38 

206 

333 

: s 1938 

47 

27 

275 

349 

1914 

90 

39 

205 

334 

: : 1939 

44 

28 

258 

330 

1915 

91 

32 

217 

340 

: 5 

1916 

90 

35 

215 

340 

11  1940 

42 

28 

269 

339 

1917 

90 

36 

223 

349 

: « 1941 

40 

26 

276 

342 

1918 

90 

39 

233 

362 

1 : 1942 

39 

28 

279 

346 

1919 

89 

36 

239 

364 

: 1 1943 

3f 

29 

289 

356 

1944 

36 

25 

300 

361 

1920 

87. 

3« 

235 

360 

::  1945 

33 

23 

299 

355 

1921 

85 

31 

243 

359 

• 1 1946 

31 

22 

300 

353 

1922 

83 

3^ 

238 

355 

: : 1947 

29 

27 

301 

357 

1923 

82 

40 

232 

354 

::  1948 

27 

30 

302 

359 

1924 

79 

46 

230 

355 

: : 1949 

25 

34 

305 

364 

1925 

76 

49 

235 

360 

1 1 

1926 

74 

50 

235 

359 

s x 1950 

23 

24 

296 

345 

1927 

71 

43 

244 

358 

: : 1951  V 

21 

33 

290 

3Ui 

1928 

68 

47 

246 

361 

:s  1952  1/ 

19 

30 

305 

35^ 

1929 

66 

48 

251 

365 

: : 

1930 

63 

48 

258 

369 

1931 

61 

43 

261 

365 

1932 

59 

39 

273 

371 

1933 

57 

32 

251 

340 

1934 

56 

29 

219 

304 

1 J Tarm  and  nonfara  horses  and  mules. 

2y  Derived  by  subtracting  acres  ueed  for  feed  for  horses  and  mules  and  acres  of  cotton,  flaxseed  and  tobacco  from  total  acres  harvested. 
3/  Area  In  $2  principal  crops  or  estimated  equivalent  plus  acreages  In  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  farm  and  market  gardens. 

4 f Preliminary. 


Based  largely  on  data  from  crop  and  livestock  reports  (BAE);  not  regularly  published  elsewhere  In  this  form. 
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1920  1930  1940  1950 


1920  1930  1940  1950 


*SUM  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  ACREAGE  FROM  WHICH  ONE  OR  MORE  CROPS  WERE  HARVESTED 
PLUS  ACREAGE  OF  CROP  FAILURE  AND  SUMMER  FALLOW 
0 INCLUDES  ALL  BREEDING  LIVESTOCK  EXCEPT  HORSES,  AND  ALL  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 
EXCEPT  FARM-PRODUCED  POWER  OF  HORSES  AND  MULES 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N EG.  46822-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  upward  trend  in  crop  production  per  acre  has  been  a for  insect  control,  as  well  as  from  favorable  weather.  Our  total 
chief  factor  making  possible  the  large  increase  in  farm  output  area  of  cropland  has  changed  little  since  World  War  I.  In  live- 
during  World  War  II  and  the  postwar  years.  Higher  yields  have  stock  prodttction,  both  a greater  number  of  breeding  units  and 
resulted  primarily  from  greater  use  of  fertilizers  in  recent  years,  more  production  per  unit  have  increased  our  output  of  meat 
use  of  higher-yielding  seed  varieties,  more  spraying  and  dusting  animals  and  animal  products. 


Production  per  acre  and  per  animal  unitt  United  States,  1919-52 
Index  numbers  (1935-39=  100) 


Tear 

Total 

cropland 

Crop  pro- 
duction 
per 

acre 

Animal 

units 

Production 

per 

animal 

unit 

: Year 

Total 

cropland 

Crop  pro- 
duction 
per 
acre 

Animal 

units 

Production 

per 

animal 

unit 

1919 

100 

96 

105 

80 

: 1937 

101 

111 

99 

98 

: 1938 

100 

105 

98 

101. 

1920 

99 

106 

102 

80 

: 1939 

98 

107 

105 

105 

1921 

99 

90 

102 

83 

1922 

98 

98 

106 

67 

r 191.0 

98 

111 

108 

101. 

1923 

98 

98 

110 

86 

: 19lil 

98 

113 

107 

111 

192!. 

98 

97 

106 

88 

: 19li2 

99 

121. 

118 

112 

: 19U3 

101 

U5 

132 

106 

1925 

99 

100 

101 

91 

: 19  hh 

101 

122 

132 

10U 

1926 

100 

101 

100 

95 

1927 

100 

100 

103 

95 

19U5 

100 

121 

123 

111 

1928 

101 

103 

102 

96 

: 19li6 

99 

129 

121 

108 

1929 

101 

100 

101 

98 

: 19li7 

99 

122 

117 

109 

: 191.8 

100 

137 

111 

113 

1930 

102 

9h 

102 

99 

: 19U9 

101 

131 

111 

120 

1931 

103 

103 

10li 

99 

1932 

103 

99 

107 

97 

: 1950 

99 

126 

U5 

120 

1933 

101 

89 

112 

95 

193i» 

100 

73 

110 

87 

: 1951 

101 

128 

118 

123 

: 1952  1/ 

101 

129 

120 

123 

1935 

101 

96 

97 

95 

: 

1936 

100 

81 

101 

98 

1/  Preliminary. 


Based  on  data  from  crop  and  livestock  reports  (BAE);  not  regularly  published  elsewhere  in  this  form. 
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FARM  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  3989  1 A • X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  index  of  taxes  per  acre  levied  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  farm  real  estate  advanced  to  327  (1909-13  = 100) 
in  1951  from  311  in  1950.  This  marked  the  seventh  significant 
increase  since  near  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  brought  such 


levies  nearly  85  percent  above  that  of  the  war  years.  Taxes 
per  $100  of  full  value,  however,  declined  in  1951  because  of 
an  increase  in  farm  real  estate  values.  Whereas  in  1950  they  amounted 
to  $1.01  per  $100  of  full  value,  in  1951  they  were  $0.98  per  $100. 


Taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate.  United  States,  1910-51 
Index  of  taxes  per  acre  (1909-13  = 100),  and  taxes  per  $100  of  full  value 


Year 

1 

t 

Index  of  1 Taxes  per  $100 

Taxes  per  acre  » of  full  value 
(1909-13-100)  : 1/ 

t 

1 Year 

s 

: Index  of  : Taxes  per 

i Taxes  per  acre  s of  full  v 
: (1909-13-190)  i 1/ 

$100 

alue 

: Year 

Index  of  : Taxes  per  $100 

t Taxes  per  acre  : of  full  value 
: (1909-13-100)  1 \/ 

s 

Dollar 

: Dollar 

Dollars 

1910 

s 

91 

•67 

1926 

265 

1.05 

■ 1938 

: I83  1.19 

1911 

: 

99 

.50 

: 1925 

: 270 

1.07 

> 1939 

: 186  1.23 

1912 

i 

103 

M9 

: 1926 

t 271 

1.12 

: I960 

t I83  1.22 

1913 

117 

•55 

: 1927 

: 277 

1.15 

: 1961 

s 182  1.18 

1916 

: 

118 

.56 

: 1928 

: 279 

1.18 

: 1962 

: 177  1.08 

1915 

t 

128 

•57 

: 1929 

: 281 

1.19 

: 1963 

175  -95 

1916 

i 

136 

.57 

: 1930 

: 277 

1.J0 

S 1966 

1 181  .91 

1917 

t 

151 

.58 

: 1931 

i 256 

1.66 

: 1965 

: 199  .90 

1913 

: 

160 

.57 

1 1932 

: 220 

1.56  : 

: 1966 

1 222  .90 

1919 

t 

200 

.59 . 

, 1933 

: 188 

1.28  : 

1 1967 

1 256  .96 

1920 

t 

2 66 

.79 

! 1936 

1 179 

1.19  : 

! 1968 

s 275  1.00 

1921 

t 

259 

•9h 

> 1935 

i 180 

1.15  ■' 

: 1969 

: 296  1.10 

1922 

i 

261 

.96 

: 1936 

: 181 

1.16  s 

: 1950 

s 311  1.01 

1923 

: 

1 

266 

1.01 

= 1937 

: 186 

1.19 ; 

. 1951 

327  -98 

\J  Derived  by  relating  taxes  per  acre  to  value-per-acre  figures  reported  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  census  years  and  estimated  by 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics  intercensal  years.  Taxes  levied  in  any  particular  year  are  related  to  values  for  ne*t  succeeding  year 


Data  published  annually  in  Taxes  Levied  on  Farm  Real  Estate  (BAE). 
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THE  FARM  BALANCE  SHEET 

OWNERS’  EQUITIES 
ASSETS  AND  DEBTS 


1940  1945  1950  1940  1945  1950 

DATA  ARE  AS  OF  JANUARY  1 EACH  YEAR 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  47376 A-X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


With  the  exception  of  a slight  decline  for  1950  the  assets 
of  agriculture  have  steadily  increased  in  value  since  1940. 
During  the  year  ended  January  1,  1952  total  assets  increased 
about  9 percent  to  a record  total  of  169  billion  dollars.  For 
the  entire  period  1940  to  1952  assets  increased  214  percent. 


Although  the  physical  quantity  of  farm  assets  increased  con- 
siderably, most  of  the  increase  resulted  from  higher  valuations 
of  all  farm  property.  The  table  below  shows  the  value  of  physi- 
cal and  financial  assets  in  current  dollars  and  in  terms  of  1940 
dollars. 


The  Farm  Balance  Sheet,  United  States,  January  1,  1940-52 


19U0 

1941 

19k2 

19k3 

19kk 

1 19k5 

19k6 

: 19k7 

19k8 

19k9 

: 1950 

1951 

1952 

Bil. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

Bll. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

In  current  dollars 

Total  assets 

53.8 

56.2 

63.8 

75.2 

86.6 

96.6 

107.6 

121.0 

132.6 

139.1 

137.7 

15k.  3 

369.0 

Financial 

5.0 

5.5 

6.7 

9.1 

12.1 

15.7 

19.3 

20.9 

21.8 

21.7 

21.6 

21.9 

22.9 

Other  physical 

15.2 

16.2 

19.7 

2k. 2 

25.8 

25.9 

26.5 

30.2 

35.8 

39.7 

k0.3 

k5.9 

51.5 

Peal  Estate 

33.6 

3k  .5 

37. k 

kl.9 

k8.7 

55.0 

61.8 

69.9 

75.0 

77.7 

75.8 

86.5 

94.6 

In  19k0  dollars  1/ 

Total  assets 

53.8 

5k. 5 

55.6 

57 .6 

58.9 

61.3 

63.0 

62.0 

62.0 

6k. 1 

65^1 

65.2 

66.1 

Financial 

5.0 

5.5 

5.8 

7.0 

8.k 

10.5 

12. k 

11.4 

10. k 

10.6 

10.8 

10.0 

9.9 

Other  physical 

15.2 

15. k 

16.2 

17.0 

16.9 

17.2 

17.0 

17.0 

18.0 

19.9 

20.7 

21.6 

22.6 

Peal  Estate 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

In  current  dollars 

Total  claims 

53.8 

56.2 

63.8 

75.2 

86.6 

96.6 

107.6 

121.0 

132.6 

139.1 

137.7 

15k.  3 

169.0 

Owners'  equities 

k3.8 

k5.T 

53.3 

65.3 

77.7 

88.3 

99.8 

112.7 

123.6 

127.9 

125.3 

lkl.5 

15k  .8 

Other  debt 

3.k 

u.o 

k.l 

3.9 

3.5 

3.k 

3.1 

3.5 

4.1 

6.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.9 

Peal  estate  debt 

6.6 

6.5 

6.k 

6.0 

5.k 

k.9 

b.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

5.4 

5.8 

6.3 

1 J Thee®  deflated  data  reflect  changes  In  the  quantity  of  the  physical  assets  of  agriculture,  and  changes  In  the  quantity  of  goods  and 
services  that  fanrere  could  purchase  vit.h  their  f Inane  lei  assets. 

Data  from  the  annual  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture,  1952  (BAE). 
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1935  1940  1945  1950 


FOR  RETAIL  SALES , DATA  SHOWN  ARE  MONTHLY,  ADJUSTED  FOR  SEASONAL  VARIATION. 

SOURCE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  (REVISED  SERIES) 

* MEMBER  BANKS  OF  FRS  IN  TOWNS  OF  UNDER  15,000  POP.  IN  20  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  STATES 

♦ DATA  NOT  AVAILABLE 

U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  34578-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Before  the  war  changes  in  rural  demand  deposits  and  retail 
sales  were  closely  related.  During  the  high-income  war  years 
when  many  goods  were  scarce,  sales  failed  to  increase  with 
deposits.  Immediately  following  the  war  when  farmers  were 


catching  up  their  purchases,  sales  increased  faster  than  de- 
posits. However,  rural  deposits  have  continued  to  increase 
moderately  and,  compared  with  sales,  remain  high  relative 
to  prewar  years. 


Demand  deposits  and  rural  retail  sales:  Index  numbers  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  (1935-39  =100) 


1932 

1933 

193* 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

19*0 

Month 

1 1 

1 Dam  ml  I 

Sural 

1 

Demid  1 

Rural 

1 

DSBB&d  1 

Rural 

1 

Df  ml  1 

Rural 

l 

Dull  1 

Rural 

l 

Dsaand  1 

Rural 

1 

Deasnd  1 

Rural 

1 

Rural 

l 

P — ml  1 

Rural 

1 deposits  l 

retail 

deposits  1 

retail 

deposits  1 

retail 

deposits  l 

retail 

deposits  1 

retail 

deposits  1 

retail 

deposits  l 

retail 

deposits  1 

retail 

deposits  1 

retail 

• y 

i 

l aal*s  2/ 

1 

1/  1 sales  2 J 

1 

1/  (sales  2/ 

1 

1/  1 sales  2/ 

1 

1/  (sales  2/ 

1 

1/  1 sales  2/ 

1 

y (sales  2/ 

1 

y (sales  2/ 

1 

y 1 sales  2/ 
l 

Jan. 

i 

1 63.7 

1 

1 

60.0 

1 

51-9  1 

*9.2 

1 

57-5  1 

7*. 5 

76.8  1 

02.1 

1 

88.8  1 

90.3 

1 

10*. 1 1 

100.1 

1 

101.5  1 

97-9 

1 

106.1  1 

103.3 

1 

115.1  1 

115.7 

Fob 

i 62.6 

1 

58.2 

50.*  1 

*8.6 

61.*  1 

77-5 

78.0  1 

86.9 

80.9  1 

89-2 

103.5  1 

99-5 

100.6  1 

95-7 

105-1  l 

106.0 

115.8  1 

113-5 

•torch 

l 62.2 

1 

56.8 

1/  1 

*1.1 

63.*  1 

69-* 

78.*  1 

8*.  8 

09.7  1 

93.0 

103.7  1 

no.o 

100.1  1 

92-2 

105.8  1 

107.8 

116.1  1 

112.3 

April 

l 62.6 

1 

58.2 

*3.8  l 

53-3 

6*. 7 l 

65.1 

79-5  l 

89-3 

91.*  l 

97-1 

IO*. 8 1 

107.1 

99.9  1 

99-3 

107-*  1 

110.6 

117-5  1 

106.1 

M*j 

l 62.1 

1 

55.9 

*5.7  1 

56.1 

66.3  1 

68.9 

81.9  1 

80.5 

92.6  1 

98.7 

10*. 8 1 

109.8 

100.2  1 

95-1 

107.6  1 

110.7 

118.2  1 

113.0 

June 

i 60.5 

1 

55-7 

*6.0  1 

56  9 

67.2  1 

62.5 

82.8  1 

86.3 

95.0  l 

96.5 

105.1  l 

108.8 

100.6  1 

97-3 

109.1  1 

109.8 

110.8  1 

11*. 8 

July 

i 58.1 

1 

52-6 

50.2  1 

61.7 

68.9  1 

68.6 

83.O  1 

87.9 

100.2  1 

10*.  1 

106*  1 

100.0 

101.2  1 

99-9 

109.6  1 

107.3 

119.1  ( 

113.6 

Aug. 

1 56.8 

1 

50.7 

50.*  1 

65.1 

70.3  l 

71.5 

1/  ' 

83.8 

101.6  1 

101.0 

107.2  l 

10*  .0 

101.9  1 

103.0 

109  8 1 

112.6 

119.6  l 

125-3 

Sept. 

1 56.0 

1 

53-5 

50.*  1 

6*0 

71.7  1 

01.* 

V I 

06.3 

101.6  l 

101.7 

105.7  1 

108.5 

101.*  1 

100.8 

110.7  l 

110.3 

120.7  l 

112.* 

Oct. 

1 55.X 

1 

5*. 7 

51.7  1 

69.2 

72.9  1 

75.3 

2/  ' 

88.5 

101.9  l 

107.5 

10*. 2 1 

111.0 

102.1  1 

97-7 

111.1  l 

111.1 

121.9  1 

110.0 

■or. 

1 5*  .1 

1 

51.8 

53.0  1 

739 

7*. 6 l 

76.2 

V 1 

88.1 

103.1  1 

10*. 1 

102.8  1 

100.7 

103.6  1 

101.7 

112.2  1 

110.3 

12*.6  1 

123.0 

Deo. 

1 53.1 

1 

1 

1 

50.8 

5*. 9 1 

1 

67.3 

75.7  1 

1 

7*.  5 

V ' 

1 

06.5 

10*. 2 1 

1 

101.6 

101.6  l 

1 

99.6 

10* .6  1 
l 

101.9 

113-7  1 

1 

117.5 

126.7  1 

1 

129.7 

1 

l 

19*1 

19*2 

19*3 

19** 

19*5 

19*6 

19*7 

19*8 

19*9 

Jan. 

1 

l 1290 

1 

1 

125.3 

1 

16*.*  1 

16*. 9 

l 

2*9-2  1 

166.2 

1 

335.5  1 

150.9 

*35*  1 

10*. 5 

1 

562.0  1 

211.3 

l 

571-9  l 

267.2 

602.*  1 

305.0 

1 

595  7 1 

316.5 

Jet). 

1 129.9 

1 

129.* 

165.6  1 

161.6 

256.7  1 

169. 0 

3*5.8  1 

152.8 

*29-7  1 

103.8 

563-0  l 

210.3 

566  9 l 

266.9 

585  5 1 

299.* 

578  8 1 

283.2 

March 

1 131.0 

1 

122.5 

167.2  l 

167.* 

261.2  1 

163.5 

350.2  1 

158.7 

*32  2 1 

175-7 

567-0  1 

229.* 

569  3 l 

263.7 

579.2  l 

302.5 

576.7  1 

261. 3 

April 

1 13*  8 

1 

139-6 

170.1  1 

158.* 

263.8  l 

17*.  7 

351.9  1 

155.0 

*37  9 1 

166.1 

563  9 1 

257.2 

567.0  1 

278.3 

576.9  1 

309.9 

571-7  1 

290.9 

Kaj 

1 137-0 

1 

136.5 

172.8  1 

165.0 

278  * l 

161.1 

35*. 1 1 

161.5 

**5-2  1 

166.0 

570.9  l 

236.0 

569.1  l 

202.* 

578.3  1 

310.9 

569.3  1 

303-7 

l 139.3 

1 

136.0 

177.8  1 

165.2 

288.8  1 

16*. 0 

366.1  l 

159-2 

*67.2  l 

16*. 5 

572  7 l 

2*9.5 

571.8  1 

28*. 0 

585.8  1 

325.6 

572.*  I 

293.2 

July 

l 1*2.3 

1 

152  8 

18*. 2 1 

16*. 0 

297.*  I 

1*9.7 

387.7  l 

16*. 5 

*09.0  1 

17*.  1 

576.1  l 

256.6 

577  5 1 

205.6 

59*. 1 l 

332.7 

575  2 1 

283.7 

Aug. 

l 1*5-2 

1 

179.2 

192.8  1 

1?3> 

•305.0  l 

15*. 2 

395  7 l 

17*.* 

*98.8  l 

1*0.0 

505  2 l 

272.6 

589.2  1 

289.5 

600. 5 l 

332-7 

578.3  l 

287.* 

Sept. 

l 1*9.0 

1 

152-9 

199.8  1 

16*.  8 

307.1  1 

157.* 

392.6  l 

171* 

*97-5  1 

152.3 

577-9  l 

266.5 

590.6  1 

29*. 3 

596.7  1 

313.7 

576-1  l 

206.9 

Oct. 

1 152  0 

1 

150.0 

210.6  1 

172.8 

319.9  1 

155.7 

392-8  1 

171.2 

*99-3  1 

179-3 

569  2 l 

25*. 3 

596.2  1 

290-3 

591.9  1 

320.3 

57*-*  1 

266.2 

■ or. 

1 155-8 

167-9 

223-1  1 

16*. 5 

331.6  1 

155.6 

*02.7  1 

183.5 

516.8  1 

183.6 

573.*  l 

252.0 

600.1  1 

323-8 

595  3 1 

320.1 

578.1  1 

285.0 

Dec. 

1 160.6 

1 

1 

1 

159.8 

236.5  1 

1 

162.8 

33*. 1 l 

1 

1*1.2 

*26.*  1 

1 

170.7 

5*7  3 1 

1 

193.2 

57*. 2 1 
l 

265.8 

601.5  1 

1 

319.1 

596.9  1 

1 

33*.* 

585.3  1 
l 

312.2 

1 

1 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Jan. 

1 

1 592.6 

1 

1 

201.0 

1 

62*. 2 1 

380.1 

1 

657.6  1 

328.3 

Feb 

l 585.3 

1 

273-6 

61*. 2 i 

3217 

6**.l  1 

31*  .6 

March 

l 585.7 

1 

273.2 

609.8  1 

307.8 

6*0.2  1 

30*. 6 

April 

1 586.1 

1 

276.7 

609.9  1 

300.5 

638.6  l 

306.6 

May 

1 588.6 

1 

207.2 

615.*  1 

310.1 

6*0.9  1 

316.5 

l 595-6 

1 

305.6 

619.2  1 

323.6 

6*8.7  1 

3*7.6 

July 

1 601.0 

1 

363.6 

622.3  1 

329.2 

l 

Aug. 

l 605.* 

1 

335-0 

631.0  1 

321.6 

1 

Sept. 

1 598.3 

1 

302.5 

632.*  1 

302.1 

l 

Oct. 

1 600.0 

1 

290.0 

638.5  1 

302.7 

1 

■or . 

1 610.2 

1 

326.3 

6*8.*  1 

339.0 

1 

Dec. 

1 620.3 

1 

l 

1 

365.1 

656.0  1 

1 

3*0.8 

l 

1 

1/  Dtotond  deposits  of  noaher  txmJco  la  place*  haring  a population  of  15,000  or  lean  In  20  of  the  leading  agricultural  States.  2/. Source:  Depart*snt  of  Coheres.  Data  mamllable. 


Above  index  of  demand  deposits  not  published  elsewhere.  Data  for  rural  retail  sales  published  monthly 
in  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Department  of  Commerce) 
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INCREASE  IN  DOLLAR  VALUE 
OF  FARM  LAND* 


U.  S.  INCREASE 
157% 


♦based  on  index  numbers  of  value 

PER  ACRE,  INCLUDING  IMPROVEMENTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


% INCREASE 

H 200  & over 
150  - 199 
100  - 149 
Under  1 00 


NEG.  48763-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Farm  land  prices  in  July  this  year  were  about  2Vi  times  the 
1935-39  average,  reflecting  the  general  rise  in  prices  and'in- 
comes  throughout  our  economy  since  the  prewar  base  period. 
However,  land  prices  have  not  increased  at  the  same  rate  in  all 


areas.  Eleven  States,  mostly  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
country,  ^how  increases  of  200  percent  or  more  since  prewar, 
while  values  in  a number  of  others,  notably  in  New  England, 
have  risen  less  than  100  percent. 


Farm  Real  Estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre.  United  States,  1912-52  1/ 

1935-39  =100 


Year  x 

t 

* 

Index 

i 

i Year 

x 

J 

I 

I 

J x 

Index  x x 
x t 

x x 

Tear 

Index 

X X 

i Year  s 

X X 

: x 

Index 

1912  i 

117 

s 

: 1923 

163 

X 

1934 

92 

: x 

* 19U5  * 

152 

1913  ! 

121 

« 1924 

: 

157 

1 

1935 

95 

s 1946  s 

171 

1914  : 

124 

» 1925 

s 

153 

t 

1936 

99 

8 1947  s 

192 

1915  i 

124 

: 1926 

x 

150 

t 

1937 

102 

8 1948  8 

205 

1916  ; 

131 

i 1927 

t 

144 

t 

1938 

103 

8 1949  8- 

211 

1917  t 

142 

8 1928 

t 

142 

t 

1939 

101 

8 1950  8 

204 

1918  » 

156 

t 1929 

x 

l4o 

t 

1940 

102 

8 1951  8 

233 

1919  » 

169 

8 1930 

i 

138 

X 

1941 

103 

8 1952  8 

255 

1920  t 

205 

8 1931 

x 

128 

: 

1942 

110 

1921  j 

190 

t 1932 

: 

107 

X 

1943 

120 

X x 

1922  t 
x 

168 

8 1933 

x 

: 

88 

X - 

1944 

138 

x : 

x : 

1/  All  farm  land  with  improvements  as  of  March  1. 

Data  published  three  times  yearly  In  Current  Developments  in  the  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  (BAE). 
224580  0 - 52  -5 
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UTILIZATION  OF  FOOD  SUPPLIES 


% OF  1935-39 


150 


100 


50 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


* INCLUDING  SHIPMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND  NET  PURCHASES  BY  USD  A FOR  LEND  LEASE  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 
O INCLUDING  RELIEF  FEEDING 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48770  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  quantity  of  food  available  for  distribution  in  1952  has 
been  the  largest  in  our  history.  Food  disappearance  this  year 
also  has  been  the  largest  on  record,  more  than  40  percent 
greater  than  prewar  and  about  2 percent  above  the  peak  reached 
in  1944. 

The  very  large  output  of  food  in  1952,  together  with  imports 


and  a moderate  reduction  in  our  stocks,  made  it  possible  for 
civilian  consumption  to  Increase  from  the  previous  year’s 
level  even  though  military  takings  expanded  and  the  volume 
of  food  exports  for  rehabilitation  and  relief  abroad  remained 
large. 


Total  food  utilization,  United  States,  1935-39,  annual  1940-52  1/ 


Percentage  of  1935“39  food  utilization 


Percentage  of  food  utilization  In  each  year 


Year 

Production:  Total  fl 00(1 : 
In  U S .utilization. 

■ ■ ; 2/  ; 

Civilian 

Military, 
including  j 
military  ! 
civilian  ! 
feeding  ’. 

Exports  1 
and  . 

ship-  j 
mente  ! 

3/  ; 

Production 
in  U.  S. 

Total  food, 
utilization! 
2/  ; 

Civilian 

Mill tary , J 
including  ! 
mill tary  ! 
civilian  ! 
feeding  ! 

Exports 

and 

ship- 

ments 

3/ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1935 "39 

93.9 

100.0 

97-5 

2.5 

93.9 

10C.0 

97.5 

2.5 

19**0 

10l>.  2 

109.6 

107.4 

2.2 

95.1 

100.0 

98.0 

2.0 

mi 

ioe.o 

114.4 

107.3 

2. 3 

4.8 

9h.l1 

100.0 

93.8 

2.0 

4.2 

1QU2 

118.3 

125.6 

109.5 

7.3 

8.8 

<54.2 

10C.0 

87.2 

5.8 

7.0 

]qLt 

12%  8 

131.3 

106.9 

12.7 

11.7 

95-8 

100.0 

81.4 

9.6 

9.0 

1944 

131.5 

139.9 

111.4 

18.1* 

10.1 

94.0 

100.0 

79.7 

13.2 

7.1 

1945 

U0. 5 

136.  4 

112.2 

16.4 

7.8 

95.7 

100.0 

82.3 

12.0 

5.7 

1946 

131.5 

136.7 

122.6 

**•3 

9.8 

96.1 

100.0 

89.7 

3.2 

7-1 

1917 

131.1. 

137.7 

123.7 

4.5 

9.5 

95.4 

100.0 

89.7 

3.3 

7.0 

1948 

125.8 

132.8 

121.4 

4.7 

6.7 

9L.8 

10c.  0 

91.4 

3.5 

5.1 

191.9 

129. s 

135.9 

l?3-9 

‘*.3 

7.7 

95.  h 

10c. 0 

91.1 

3.2 

5.7 

1950 

128.6 

135.  4 

126.0 

4/?-7 

6.7 ' 

95.0 

100.0 

93.0 

4/2.0 

5.0 

1951 

130.5 

177.8 

123.8 

4/?.4 

8.6 

9k.  7 

100.0 

89.8 

4/3-9 

6.3 

19??  1 / 

135.2 

11*2.3 

128.8 

4/5.5 

8.0 

95.0 

100.0 

90.5 

4/3.9 

5.6 

1 / All  figures  are  on  an  Index  number  basin.  They  represent  quantities  of  Individual  commodities  combined  by  urs  of  average 
farm  prices  In  the  period  1935"39. 

2 / Includes  both  domestically  produced  and  imported  foods,  and  change  In  commercial  stocks. 

3/  Includes  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture  programs  for  lend -lease,  UNFPA  and  others.  Excludes  exports  under  mili- 
tary programs  for  civilian  feeding  In  occupied  areas;  these  are  Included  with  military  purchases.  Export  data  beginning  194f 
Include  transfers  for  relief  feeding  from  military  stocks  In  the  Uni  tad  States. 

4/  Excludes  those  civilian  feeding  programs  which  were  transferred  from  military  to  EGA  supervision  beginning  In  195°. 
y Preliminary. 


Data  published  currently  in  National  Food  Situation  (BAE). 
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VALUE  OF  U.  S.  FARM  EXPORTS 


$ BIL. 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  * 1952  ESTIMATED 

DATA  FOR  1946-47  INCLUDE  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  MILITARY 
SHIPMENTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  RELIEF  FEEDING 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  46627-X  X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Following  World  War  I,  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  fell 
sharply  from  its  1920  peak  to  a low  in  1941.  During  and  after 
World  War  II  the  value  of  these  exports  rose  rapidly,  reflecting 
the  disruption  of  agriculture  in  Western  Europe  and  extensive 
U.  S.  foreign  aid  during  that  period.  Both  a large  increase  in 


the  quantity  and  a larger  increase  in  the  price  contributed  to 
the  rise  after  1941.  The  value  of  agricultural  exports  in  1951-52 
was  4.0  billion  dollars,  up  17  percent  from  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  agricultural  exports  are  expected  to 
be  somewhat  lower  than  in  1951-52. 


Value  of  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  total  agricultural  products, 
United  States,  1910-52  1/ 


Year 

end- 

ing 

June 

Cotton  : 
2 / : 

Tobacco 

1/ 

Wheat 

V 

Other 

Total 

agri- 

cultural 

products 

: Year 
: end- 
: ing 
: June 

Cotton 

s / 

Tobacco  : 
2/  : 

Wheat  : 

V : 

Other  : 

Total 

agri- 

cultural 

products 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollar 0 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1910 

450 

38 

95 

286 

869 

I 1938 

338 

86 

84 

244 

752 

1911 

585 

39 

71 

334 

1.029 

: 1933 

328 

63 

25 

i3o 

590 

1912 

566 

43 

79 

360 

1.048 

: 1934 

438 

100 

26 

223 

787 

1913 

547 

49 

142 

333 

1.121 

: 1935 

327 

121 

14 

207 

669 

1911* 

613 

54 

142 

306 

1,112 

: 1936 

392 

l4l 

4 

229 

766 

1915 

373 

44 

423 

629 

1 474 

: 1937 

37k 

130 

10 

218 

732 

1916 

365 

53 

303 

795 

1 516 

: 1933 

305 

149 

105 

332 

891 

1917 

519 

60 

391 

996 

1.966 

: 1939 

175 

144 

69 

295 

683 

1918 

65k 

70 

386 

1.229 

8,879 

1919 

868 

190  • 

693 

1,828 

3,579 

: 1940 

340 

65 

32 

301 

738 

: 191)1 

67 

39 

25 

219 

350 

1920 

1.380 

273 

547 

1,650 

3.850 

: 1948 

97 

74 

25 

836 

1,032 

1921 

599 

233 

344 

985 

2,606 

: 1943 

134 

102 

33 

1,226 

1,497 

1922 

594 

157 

377 

787 

1,915 

= 1944 

143 

152 

55 

1,955 

2,*)5 

1983 

657 

146 

276 

719 

1,793 

: 1915 

184 

235 

80 

1,692 

2,191 

192L 

399 

158 

176 

624 

1,867 

: 1946 

417 

275 

563 

1,602 

2,857 

1985 

1,054 

132 

404 

690 

2.230 

■ 1947 

591 

324 

877 

1,818 

3,610 

1926 

914 

167 

167 

644 

1,892 

: 1948 

331 

205 

1,361 

1,608 

3,505 

1927 

860 

136 

318 

594 

1,903 

= 1949 

807 

225 

1,300 

1,498 

3,630 

1923 

813 

136 

238 

573 

1.815 

1929 

861 

148 

197 

641 

1,847 

: 1950 

944 

235 

661 

1,146 

2,986 

: 1951 

935 

273 

730 

1,473 

3,411 

1930 

667 

148 

192 

489 

1,496 

: 1952* 

1,200 

325 

1,079 

1,496 

4,100 

1931 

422 

142 

118 

356 

1,038 

1/  Includes  army  civilian  supply  shipments  beginning  July  1945.  2/  Excluding  1 inters. 

2/  Unmanufactured  leaf.  4 J Includes  flour  from  United  Stetes  wheat  only,  beginning  January  1935* 
^Estimated . 


Data  from  “Foreign  Agricultural  Trade"  issued  by  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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TRENDS  IN  OUR  EATING  HABITS* 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  47745-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Important  changes  in  the  pattern  of  food  consumption  per 
civilian  have  been  in  process  since  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  On  the  average,  consumption  ot  dairy  products  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  increasing,  while  that  of  grain 
products  and  potatoes  has  been  moving  downward.  These 


long-time  movements  in  our  eating  habits  have  accompanied 
changes  in  consumers’  incomes,  noteworthy  advancements  in 
both  food  production  and  marketing  tecnniques,  and  expanding 
knowledge  of  good  nutrition. 


WHAT  WE  EAT 


NOW  COMPARED  WITH 
PRE-WORLD  WAR  II 


FRUIT  i r 
VEG. 


LESS: 


POTATOES 
Cr  SW.  POT. 


O 


GRAIN 

PRODS. 


-•1935-3  9 
^ 1 952 


Each  segment  equals  15  lbs.  ( qts.  for  dairy) 
per  capita  per  year 


FOR  FOOD  GROUPS  NOT  SHOWN  CONSUMPTION  ABOUT  EQUALS  PREWAR  RATE 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 48030-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


People  of  this  country  now  have  much  better  diets,  on  the 
average,  than  before  the  World  War  II.  Important  factors  under* 
lying  this  improvement  are  the  high  level  of  civilian  employment 


and  incomes,  together  with  the  record  level  of  food  production. 
Prospects  for  the  year  ahead  point  iu  a rate  of  civilian  con- 
sumption per  person  at  least  as  large  as  in  1952. 


Data  for  top  chart  obtainable  on  request  (BAE),  data  for  bottom  chart  published  currently  in  The  National  Food  Situation. 
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For  Market  Basket  of  Farm  Foods 

FARM  AND  MARKETING  SHARES 
IN  RETAIL  FOOD  COSTS 


♦ ANNUAL  RATE 

DATA  ARE  FOR  MARKET  BASKET  OF  FARM  FOODS  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  1935-39  PURCHASES  FOR  FAMILY  OF  3 AVERAGE 
C ONSUMERS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48798  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Farm  prices  of  food  products,  as  measured  by  the  farm 
value  of  the  foods  in  the  market  basket,  averagt  about  the 
same  in  1952  as  in  1951-  Costs  of  marketing  tnese  foods, 
however,  will  probably  average  about  7 percent  higher  in  1952. 


As  a result,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’1-  f«od  dollar 
in  1952  is  likely  to  average  about  48  cents,  down  2 cents  from 
1951  but  about  equal  to  the  annual  averages  for  1949  and  1950. 


FARMER’S  SHARE  OF 
YOUR  FOOD  DOLLAR 


He  Gets:  Marketing 


System  Gets: 


GRAIN^PRCfts. 


I 

I 

I 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DATA  FOR  JUNE  1952 

NEG. 487 77  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


About  52  cents  of  every  dollar  consumers  spent  for  farm  products  to  20  cents  for  grain  products.  Va.  ations  in  the 

foods  this  year,  on  the  average,  went  to  pay  the  marketing  farmer’s  share  reflect  in  part  the  differences  in  osts  of  trans- 

charges  made  after  the  products  left  the  hands  of  farmers,  portation,  processing,  and  other  marketing  sendees  involved 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  48  cents  of  the  food  dollar.  The  in  marketing  the  different  products, 

farmer’s  share  in  June  1952  ranged  from  63  cents  for  meat 


Data  for  above  charts  published  currently  in  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  (BAE). 
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FOOD  MARKETING  CHARGES 


1930 


1940 


1950 


DATA  ARE  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  FOODS 

* OTHER  COSTS  AND  PROFITS  ° EXCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION  LABOR  COSTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  47853-X  X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Total  charges  for  marketing  all  farm  food  products  this  year  Labor  costs  (excluding  transportation  labor)  accounted  for 

will  be  higher  than  in  1951,  when  charges  were  about  7 percent  about  half  of  the  total  marketing  bill  in  1951  and  1950,  corn- 
higher  than  in  1950.  These  increases  are  the  result  mainly  of  pared  with  an  average  of  42  percent  in  1935-39-  Transportation 
higher  marketing  costs  rather  than  an  increased  volume  of  food  charges  amounted  to  12  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  11 
marketed.  percent  in  the  prewar  period. 


The  national  marketing  bill  for  farm  food  products:  Labor,  transportation,  and 
“other"  components  of  total  charges  for  marketing  from  sale  by  farm  producers 
to  purchase  at  retail  by  civilian  consumers,  1929-52 


Year 

Total 

marketing 

charges 

Labor 

cost 

[ Transporta «•] 
* tion  ‘ 

Other 
costs  and 
orofits 

: Year 

Total 

marketing 

charges 

Labor 

cost 

: Transporta- 
: tion 

Other 
costs  and 
Drofits 

Bil.  del. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

1929 

9.9 

3.7 

1.0 

5.2 

:19U 

8.7 

4-1 

1.0 

3.6 

1930 

9.8 

3.6 

1.0 

5.2 

:1942 

9.8 

4.5 

1.0 

4.3 

1931 

8.4 

3.4 

1.0 

4.0 

:1943 

10.5 

4.6 

1.0 

4.9 

1932 

7.2 

2.9 

• 9 

3.4 

:1944 

10.7 

5.1 

1.1 

4.5 

1933 

7.3 

2.6 

.8 

3.9 

= 1945 

11.2 

5.6 

1.2 

4.4 

1934 

7.9 

3.0 

.8 

4-1 

= 1946 

14.1 

6.6 

1.5 

6.0 

1935 

7.6 

3.1 

.8 

3.7 

:1947 

15.9 

7.5 

1.8 

6. 6 

1936 

8.5 

3.2 

.8 

4.5 

:1948 

17.1 

8.4 

2.0 

6.7 

1937 

8.2 

3.6 

.9 

3.7 

:1949 

17.1 

8.7 

2.1 

6.3 

1938 

8.2 

3.7 

• 9 

3.6 

:1950 

17.9 

9.2 

2.2 

6.5 

1939 

8.2 

3.7 

1.0 

3.5 

:1951 

19.1 

9.9 

2.2 

7.0 

1940 

8.2 

3.8 

1.0 

3.4 

:1952  1/ 

20.5 

10.7 

2.3 

7.5 

1/  Preliminary  estimates. 


Data  published  annually  in  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  (BAE)  . 
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Freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  are  about  70  percent 
higher  than  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  No  general  decline  is 
in  sight.  The  rail  freight-rate  increase  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  April  1952  was  the  eleventh 
general  increase  granted  since  July  1,  1946. 

During  the  last  few  decades  farm  prices  have  undergone 


wide  changes  in  both  directions  but  freight  rates  have  tended 
to  move  in  only  one  direction— upward.  When  farm  prices  ad- 
vanced sharply  in  World  War  I and  again  in  World  War  II,  rail- 
road freight  rates  caught  up  after  a short  lag.  While  farm  prices 
were  declining  in  1948-49,  railroad  freight  rates  continued  to 
move  sharply  upward. 


Railroad  freight  rates  for  agricultural  commodities  and  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  1/ 

Index  numbers  (1947-49  =100) 


Year  beginning 
July 

Railroad  freight 
rates 

Prices  received 
by  fanners 

] Year  beginning 
i July 

Railroad  freight 
rates 

Prices  received 
by  farmers 

1913 

53 

39 

= 1934 

72 

39 

1914 

53 

37 

i 1935 

71 

40 

1915 

53 

39 

: 1936 

70 

47 

1916 

53 

55 

: 1937 

70 

40 

1917 

53 

74 

: 1938 

74 

36 

1918 

67 

80 

: 1939 

74 

37 

1919 

67 

86 

: 1940 

73 

40 

1920 

86 

59 

: 1941 

74 

54 

1921 

84 

48 

: 1942 

74 

67 

1922 

79 

52 

: 1943 

73 

74 

1923 

79 

53 

: 1944 

73 

75 

1924 

79 

57 

: 1945 

73 

80 

1925 

79 

58 

: 1946 

79 

98 

1926 

79 

52 

: 1947 

92 

108 

1927 

78 

55 

: 1948 

102 

101 

1928 

77 

55 

: 1949 

107 

91 

1929 

77 

54 

: 1950 

2/  no 

109 

1930 

77 

39 

: 1951 

2/ 115 

111 

1931 

75 

28 

: 1952 

2/ 123 

2/  109 

1932 

75 

24 

1933 

74 

31 

1/  Index  of  freight  rates  for  agricultural  commodities  based  on  separate  indexes  for  livestock,  meats,  wheat,  cotton, 
fresh  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruits. 

2 / preliminary  estimate. 

_2/  Estimated  from  rate  level  in  effect  July  1,  1952. 


Freight  rate  data  shown  here  not  published  regularly  elsewhere. 
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If  it  were  urgently  needed,  American  agriculture  could  increase  elusion  reached  by  48  State  Productive  Capacity  Committees  in  an 
its  total  output  by  around  one-fifth  within  about  5 years,  provided  appraisal  of  the  expansion  in  farm  output  which  would  be  possible 
there  were  favorable  cost-price  relationships  during  the  5*year  period,  under  the  conditions  specified.  The  increase,  it  was  estimated, 
as  well  as  availability  and  -use  of  greatly  increased  quantities  of  would  have  to  come  primarily  from  increased  crop  and  livestock  yields 
fertilizer,  machinery,  and  other  production  goods,  This  is  the  conr  through  greater  adoption  of  known  improved  production  practices. 
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GROWTH  OF  U.  S.  POPULATION 

1910-52  and  Projected  1952-60 


1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  1960 

19 10-52  ESTIMATES  AND  1952-60  PROJECTIONS  FROM  CENSUS  BUREAU 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  46615B-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Three  hundred  years  ago  this  country  had  a total  population 
of  only  52,000,  or  less  than  the  1950  total  for  Muncie,  Ind.  Our 
population  in  July  1952  numbered  157  million,  reflecting  a 
growth  which  has  been  one  of  the  major  phenomena  in  world 
hisforv.  During  the  last  decade  our  population  has  increased 


more  than  ever  before  in  a 10  year  period,  and  prospects  are 
for  continued  gains  in  the  years  ahead.  By  I960,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  over  170  million  people  will  be  living  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  the  medium  census  projection. 


United  States  Population,  1910-52,  and  Projected  1952-GO  1/ 


Tear  : 

Total 

Tear 

Total 

: 

Tear 

population 

population 

: 

(July  1)  : 

including  armed 

(July  l) 

including  armed 

(July  1) 

Total 

population  including 

forces  overseas 

forces  overseas 

; 

: 

: 

armed  forces  overseas 

Estimates  . 

Millions 

Millions 

: 

Millions 

Millions  Millions 

1910  : 

92.4 

1930 

123.1 

1950 

151.7 

1911  : 

93.9 

1931 

124.0 

: 

1951 

154.4 

1912  : 

95.3 

1932 

124.8 

: 

1952 

157.0 

1913  = 

97.2 

1933 

125.6 

1914  i 

99.1 

1934 

126.4 

: 

Projections 

Low 

Medium 

High 

1915  : 

100.5 

1935 

127.3 

series 

series 

1916  1 

102.0 

1936 

128.1 

: 

1917  : 

103.4 

1937 

128.8 

1955 

161.2 

163.2 

165.8 

1918  : 

104.5 

1938 

129.8 

: 

1919  : 

105.1 

1939 

130.9 

1920  : 

IO6.5 

1940 

132.1 

: 

i960 

165.2 

171.2 

179.8 

1921  s 

108.5 

1941 

133.4 

1922  t 

110.1 

1942 

134.8 

1923  : 

111.9 

1943 

136.7  :+ 

1924  : 

114.1 

1944 

138.4 

1925  : 

115.8 

1945 

139.9 

1926  1 

117.4 

1946 

141.4 

1927  1 

119.0 

1947 

144.1 

: 

1928  : 

120.5 

1948 

146.6 

1929  : 

1 

121.8 

1949 

149.1 

l/  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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PROJECTED  FOOD  CONSUMPTION 
RELATED  TO  PAST  PRODUCTION 


* PROJECTION  SHOWING  WHAT  U.S.  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  WOULD  TOTAL  IN  I960  AT  THE  SAME  RATE  OF  CONSUMPTION  PER 
PERSON  AS  IN  1952,  ALLOWING  FOR  MEDIUM  POPULATION  INCREASE  AS  PROJECTED  BY  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 
OPR0JECTI0N  SET  FORTH  IN  RECENT  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MATERIALS  POLICY  COMMISSION,  REPRESENTING  A 14 
PERCENT  INCREASE  OVER  1950  IN  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON  AND  A 28  PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  U S.  POPULATION. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48807  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  solid  lines  on  the  above  chart  trace  the  changes  in 
total  U.  S.  food  consumption  and  domestic  food  production  from 
1910  to  1952,  indicating  in  overall  terms  how  nearly  self- 
sufficient  the  United  States  has  been  with  respect  to  food. 

The  dotted  lines  show  two  projections  of  possible  future 
food  consumption.  Neither  is  a forecast  of  consumption,  or  of 
future  food  requirements.  These  projections,  as  well  as  the 
others  on  the  following  pages  of  this  publication,  are  pre- 
sented as  tools  which  will  be  useful  to  analysts  in  studying 
our  food  consumption  and  food  production  situation. 

The  lower  of  the  two  projections,  to  I960,  shows  what  our 
food  consumption  would  total  in  I960  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  per  person,  with  the  population  in  I960  being 


in  line  ^jith  the  medium  population  growth  projected  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  higher  projection  is  the  one  set  forth  in  the  report, 
"Future  Demands  on  Land  Productivity,”  made  recently  to  the 
President’s  Materials  Policy  Commission.  This  projection,  to 
1975,  assumes  a 14  percent  rise  from  1950  to  1975  in  the  rate 
of  food  consumption  per  person,  along  with  a 28  percent  in- 
crease in  population.  This  substantially  higher  projection 
of  food  consumption  was  developed  from  the  projected  rise  in 
disposable  income  per  capita  from  $1,300  in  1950  to  $2,000  in 
1975  and  an  implicit  assumption  of  the  same  level  of  retail 
food  prices  as  the  average  for  1950. 


Indexes  of  total  food  consumption  and  production,  1910-52,  and  projections 
of  consumption  for  1960  and  1975  1/ 

(1947-49=  100) 


Year 

Consumption 

: Production 

: Year 

Consumption 

: Production 

: Year 

Consumption 

: Production 

1910 

54 

55 

: 1927 

73 

71 

1 1943 

90 

98 

1911 

55 

57 

: 1928 

74 

73 

: 1944 

94 

102 

1912 

57 

58 

: 1929 

75 

71 

: 1945 

97 

101 

1913 

57 

57 

: 19^6 

102 

102 

1914 

58 

59 

: 1930 

75 

71 

: 1947 

101 

102 

1915 

59 

61 

: 1931 

75 

73 

: 1948 

99 

98 

1916 

59 

59 

: 1932 

74 

70 

: 1949 

101 

100 

1917 

60 

60 

: 1933 

74 

71 

1918 

62 

66 

: 1934 

76 

73 

: 1950 

102 

100 

1919 

63 

66 

s 1935 

74 

63 

: 1951 

104 

101 

: 1936 

77 

71 

: 1952 

107 

105 

1920 

63 

63 

: 1937 

78 

74 

2/  117 

1921 

62 

61 

: 1938 

79 

75 

: i960 

1922 

66 

67 

: 1939 

83 

77 

1923 

68 

69 

: 1975 

2/  149 

1924 

70 

71 

: 1940 

85 

si 

1925 

71 

68 

: 1941 

88 

84 

1926 

73 

71 

: 19U2 

89 

92 

1/  Derived  froa  Index  of  civilian  food  consunptlon  (using  civilian  rate  of  consumption  for  military  personnel)  and  from  the  Index  of  volume 
of  food  production  for  sale  and  farm  home  consumption. 

2/  Projection  for  i960  using  same  rate  of  consumption  per  person  as  In  1952  (112  percent  of  1935*39)  and  medium  population  Increase  as  pro- 
jected by  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2/  Projection  In  report  to  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission,  representing  a 14  percent  Increase  over  1950  In  food  consumption  per 
person  and  a 28  percent  Increase  In  United  States  population. 


Indexes  of  food  consumption  and  production  published  currently  in  National  Food 
Situation  (BAE)  on  1935-39  base. 
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PROJECTED  MEAT  CONSUMPTION 
RELATED  TO  PAST  PRODUCTION 


25 


20 


15 


10 


. LBS., 

a 

k 

- Vy 

>.  produc 

tion 

s 

' P 

( 

ROJ  ECTEI 

AT  1952  RATE* 

) 

^u.  s 

. consum 

ption 

- 

1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


* PROJECTION  SHOWING  WHAT  U.S.  MEAT  CONSUMPTION  WOULD  TOTAL  IN  1960  AT  THE  SAME  RATE  OF  CONSUMPTION  PER 
PERSON  AS  IN  7952,  ALLOWING  FOR  MEDIUM  POPULATION  INCREASE  AS  PROJECTED  BY  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48808  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Meat  production  would  have  to  expand  from  present  levels 
if  our  projected  I960  population  is  to  eat  as  much  meat  per  per- 
son as  this  year— a fairly  modest  goal  since  the  1952  rate  of 
consumption  is  a little  below  the  average  of  recent  years.  At 
the  1952  rate  of  consumption  per  person,  the  medium  population 
projected  for  I960  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  require 
9 percent  more  meat  than  in  1952 


During  the  next  few  years  a substantially  rising  cattle 
slaughter  will  push  meat  production  to  or  above  the  projected 
level  of  consumption— and  will  likely  bring  lowered  levels  of 
cattle  prices.  But  in  the  longer  future,  further  improvements  in 
producing  grain  and  forage  would  be  required  to  achieve  the 
I960  projection. 


Meat  production  and  consumption,  1910-52,  with  consumption  projected  to  i960  at  1952  rate  per  person 


Year 

2 

Produc- 

Consump- 

2 2 

2 2 

Year 

2 

2 

Produc-  : 

Consump- 

2 2 

Year 

2 

2 

Produc- 

: Consump- 

tion 

tion 

2 2 

2 

tion  : 

tion 

2 2 

2 

tion 

i tion 

2 

1/ 

2 : 

2 

2 

1/ 

2 2 

2 

« V 

2 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

2 2 

2 2 

2 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

2 2 

2 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1910 

13,998 

13,527 

2 2 

1925 

2 

16,598 

16,220 

2 2 

19U0 

2 

19,076 

18,812 

1911 

2 

114,869 

II4, 26U 

: f 

1926 

2 

16,6U9 

16,199 

2 2 

19la 

2 

19,569 

19,382 

1912 

2 

114,1453 

13,901 

2 2 

1927 

2 

16,321 

I6,0li8 

2 2 

19142 

21,912 

20,U13 

1913 

2 

1I4, 1475 

13,968 

2 : 

1928 

2 

16,2148 

15,860 

2 2 

19U3 

2 

214,1482 

22,1314 

1911, 

2 

114,103 

13,877 

2 : 

1929 

2 

16,1147 

15,98U 

19U14 

2 

25,178 

214,105 

1915 

2 

114,886 

13,561 

1930 

2 

16,016 

15,885 

2 2 

19U5 

2 

23,691 

22,310 

1916 

2 

15,907 

114,291 

1931 

2 

16,1456 

16,212 

2 2 

19U6 

22,9314 

22,262 

1917 

2 

15,501 

13,988 

1932 

2 

I6,ia8 

16,359 

2 2 

19U7 

2 

23,338 

22,8114 

1918 

2 

17.3U1 

114,811 

: : 

1933 

2 

17,la7 

17,096 

2 2 

1968 

21,300 

21.57U 

1919 

1 

16,6U2 

114,596 

2 2 

193U 

2 

18,839 

18,187 

2 : 

19U9 

2 

21,662 

21,802 

1920 

15,3314 

114,689 

2 2 

1935 

2 

ll4,U27 

114,935 

2 2 

1950 

2 

22,079 

22,267 

1921 

2 

15,178 

16,539 

2 2 

1936 

2 

16,761 

16,727 

2 2 

1951 

2 

21,909 

22,181 

1922 

2 

16,138 

15,162 

2 2 

1937 

2 

15,709 

16,257 

2 2 

1952 

2 

22,600 

23,000 

1923 

17,708 

16,192 

2 2 

1938 

2 

16,1479 

16,500 

2 2 

2 

192U 

t 

2 

17,595 

16.810 

2 2 

1939 

2 

2 

17,53U 

17,1493 

2 2 

I960 

2/  25,000 

1/  Consumption  ic  total,  including  military. 

Projection  j-960  at  1952  rate  of  consumption  per  person  applied  to  medium  population  increase  as 
projected  by  Bur  • of  the  Census. 


Data  published  Im  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Sltaatloa  (BAE). 
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RISING  SHARE  OF  MILK  OUTPUT 
GOING  INTO  HUMAN  CONSUMPTION 


1940  1950  1960 


* TOTAL  MILK  SOLIDS  ° EXCLUDES  EXPORTS,  INCLUDES  RELATIVELY  SMALL  IMPORTS 

♦ PROJECTION  SHOWING  WHAT  U.S.  MILK  SOLIDS  CONSUMPTION  WOULD  TOTAL  IN  I960  AT  THE  SAME  RATE  OF  C ONSUMPTION 

PER  PERSON  AS  IN  1952,  ALLOWING  FOR  MEDIUM  POPULATION  INCREASE  AS  PROJECTED  BY  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48801  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


After  remaining  stable  for  more  than  two  decades,  consump- 
tion of  milk  fat  per  person,  in  all  forms,  has  declined  slightly 
in  the  last  few  years.  Consumption  of  solids-not-fat,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  steadily  increasing  even  with  some  down 
turn  in  milk  production.  A projected  consumption  level  for 
I960,  based  on  the  present^ per  capita  consumption  rate  and  the 
indicated  population,  would  give  a figure  equal  to  that  sug- 


gested by  a three-decade  trend,  and  considerably  below  the 
present  level  of  production.  Obviously,  of  course,  to  utilize 
for  food  |such\  a large  proportion  | of  the  milk  supply  would  re- 
quire a further  substantial  shift  in  the  geographical  location  of 
milk  production  or  a pronounced  shift  in  use  of  milk,  especially 
in  the  West  North  Central  States* 


Production  and  consumption  of  milk  solids.  United  States.  1924-52 


Year 

Production 

Consumption  1/ 

Year 

Production 

Consumption  y 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Bounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1924 

12,100 

7,886 

1940 

14,515 

9,935 

1941 

15,238 

10,115 

1925 

12,267 

8,01*1 

1942 

15,659 

10,728 

1926 

12,584 

8,21*1. 

1943  * 

15,424 

10,742 

1927 

12,79** 

8, 348 

1944 

15,397 

11,203 

1928 

12,81*8 

8,461* 

1929 

13,196 

8,703 

1945 

15,736 

11,470 

1946 

15,434 

11,682 

1930 

13,306 

8,823 

1947 

15,319 

11,310 

1931 

13,687 

8,955 

1948 

14,769 

11,080 

1932 

13,788 

9,033 

1949 

15,189 

11,329 

1933 

13, 911 

8,998 

193* 

13,515 

8,997 

1950 

15,241 

11,544 

1951 

15,097 

11,730 

1935 

13,1*72 

9,097 

1952 

14>943 

11,823 

1936 

13,628 

9,214 

1937 

13,560 

9,347 

1938 

ll*,052 

9,462 

1939 

11*,166 

9,754 

y Consumption  is  total, -Including  military.  2/  Partly  forecast. 


Data  published  la  Dairy  Situation  or  lu  Statistical  supplenents  to  that  report. 
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PROJECTED  EGG  CONSUMPTION 
RELATED  TO  PAST  PRODUCTION 


MIL.  DOZ. 


U.  S.  production 


" /I 

PROJECTED 

(AT  1952  RATE*) 


U.  S.  consumption 


.I  l 1 - •1’"' 


1940 


1950 


1960 


* PROJECTION  SHOWS  WHAT  I960  CONSUMPTION  WOULD  TOTAL  AT  7952  RATE  OF  C ONSUMPT  ION  PER  PERSON,  WITH  I960 
POPULATION  AS  PROJECTED  BY  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48809- XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


If  we  eat  as  many  eggs  per  person  in  xyou  as  in  1952,  ana 
our  population  rises  in  line  with  the  medium  projection  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  total  egg  consumption  by  I960  would  be 
almost  10  percent  above  this  year’s  high  record.  To  support 
such  consumption,  production  would  have  to  increase  by  about 
the  same  percentage.  Along  with  the  rise  in  consumption,  more 
hatching  eggs  would  be  required  to  replenish  laying  flocks,  as 


well  as  to  support  tne  upward  trend  in  broiler-fryer  production 
In  the  past  decade,  we  have  not  had  to  expand  laying  flocks 
in  the  same  proportion  as  population  has  grown.  The  steadily- 
increasing  rate  of  lay  per  bird  has  just  about  offset  the  popula- 
tion increase  in  the  United  States.  But  continued  increases 
in  rate  of  lay  are  not  assured,  so  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
birds  in  laying  flocki  is  a possibility  by  I960. 


Total  egg  production  and  egg  consumption,  1935-52,  with  projection  of  consumption  to  1960 


Year 

Production  I 

(Including  non-farm)  ! 

Consumption 

: : Year 

Production  I 

( Including  non-farm)  j 

Consumption 

Million  dozen 

Million  dozen 

Million  dozen 

Million  dozen 

1935 

3,081 

2,964 

: s 1945 

5,154 

4,912 

1936 

3,166 

3,081 

: 1946 

5,130 

4,538 

1937 

3,443 

3,307 

::  1947 

5,077 

4,631 

1938 

3,424 

3,357 

::  1948 

5,032 

4,769 

1939 

3,561 

3,415 

: : 1949 

5,148 

4,769 

1940 

3,639 

3,508 

:!  1950 

5,384 

4,926 

1941 

3,839 

3,480 

::  1951 

5,441 

5,209 

1942 

4,455 

3,647 

:•  1952  1/ 

5,625 

5,390 

1943 

4,999 

4,106 

: : i960  2/ 

5,820 

1944 

5,365 

4,291 

1 / Estimated. 

2/  Consumption  for  I960  baaed  on  projected  population  and  current  rates  of  utlliration. 


Data  for  total  egg  production  based  on  monthly  estimates  In  Crop  Production  (BAE),  pins  10  percent  allowance  for 
nonfarm  eggs.  Consumption  data  in  above  form  available  first  In  this  chart  hook. 
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With  Projected  Consumption  in  1960 

FEED  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSUMPTION 


PROJECTION 

U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48818-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Our  total  feed  grain  consumption  in  I960  would  be  one-tenth'  above  projection  is  not  a forecast  of  our  feed  grain  require- 
greater  than  this  year,  at  current  rates  of  feeding  per  animal  ments  in  I960,  but  does  provide  a useful  picture  of  what  those 
unit,  if  livestock  production  rises  in  line  with  the  medium  popu-  requirements  would  be  under  the  conditions  stated, 
lation  increase  projected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 


Feed  drains:  Production  and  consumption,  United  States,  1945-51 
and  projected  consumption  in  1960 


Year 

Production 

Domestic  Consumption  1/ 

Million  Tone 

Million  Tons 

191*5 

112.8 

119.2 

19l*6 

123.0 

113.2 

191*7 

94.1 

98.2 

1948 

135.4 

109.3 

191*9 

120.6 

H5.7 

1950 

122.0 

118.6 

1951 

114.0 

2/  120.0 

1952 

3/  115.3 

I960 

4/  132 

l/  Domestic  consumption  during  the  October— September  feeding  year. 

?/  Preliminary.  3/  August  1 estimate. 

*?/  Based  on  projected  population  and  current  rates  of  feed  grain  utilization. 


?>ata  carried  currently  in  Ffied  Situation  (BAE). 
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MEAT  PRODUCTION 


1910  1920  1930  1940  1950 

CARCASS  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  * EXCLUDES  LARD 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N E G . 4 3 3 1 2 A - X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Meat  production  again  increased  moderately  in  1952  after 
dipping  slightly  in  1951.  The  increase  this  year  is  mostly  in 
beef.  Except  for  1951,  meat  production  has  increased  for 
several  years  with  most  of  the  gain  in  pork. 


Production  of  beef  will  probably  be  stepped  up  materially 
in  1953.  There  will  likely  be  a little  less  pork  than  this  year 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton. 


Meat:  Production,  United  States,  1910-52  1/ 


Tear 

Beef  : 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

Button 

Pork 

excluding  : 
lard  : 

Total  : 

Year 

Beef 

Venl 

Iamb 

and 

Button 

Pork  : 

excluding  : 
lard 

Total 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  : 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1910 

6,647 

667 

597 

6,087 

13.998  : 

1934 

8.345 

1.246 

851 

8.397 

18,839 

1911 

6,549 

666 

693 

6,961 

14,869  : 

1935 

6,60s 

1,023 

877 

5.913 

14,427 

1912 

6.234 

662 

735 

6,822 

14,453  » 

1936 

7.358 

1.075 

854 

7.474 

16.761 

1913 

6,142 

608 

706 

6,979 

14.475  : 

1937 

6,798 

1,108 

852 

6.951 

15.709 

1914 

6.017 

569 

693 

6,824 

14,103  : 

1R38 

6.908 

994 

897 

7.680 

16,479 

1915 

6.075 

590 

609 

7,616 

14,486  : 

1939 

7.011 

991 

872 

8.660 

17.534 

1916 

6,460 

655 

585 

8,207 

15.907  ‘ 

1917 

7.239 

744 

463 

7.055 

15.501  : 

1940 

7.175 

981 

876 

10,044 

19.076 

191S 

7.726 

760 

506 

8,349 

17,341  : 

1941 

8,082 

1.036 

923 

9.528 

19.569 

1919 

6.756 

819 

590 

8.477 

16,642  : 

1942 

8,843 

1.151 

1,042 

10,876 

21,912 

1943 

8.571 

1.167 

1,104 

13,640 

24,482 

1920 

6,306 

842 

538 

7.648 

15.334  1 

1944 

9,112 

l.73« 

1.024 

13.304 

25.17S 

1921 

6,022 

820 

639 

7.697 

15.174  : 

1945 

10,276 

1,664 

1,054 

10.697 

23,691 

1922 

6.549 

452 

553 

8,145 

16,134  : 

1946 

9,373 

1,443 

968 

799 

11.150 

22,934 

1923 

6,721 

916 

588 

9.483 

17. 708  : 

1947 

10,432 

1,605 

10.502 

23,338 

1924 

6,477 

972- 

597 

9.149 

17.595  = 

1948 

9,075 

1,423 

7C7 

10.055 

21,300 

1925 

6,474 

989 

603 

8,128 

16.598  : 

1949 

9.439 

1,334 

603 

10,286 

21.662 

1926 

7.049 

955 

639 

7.966 

16,649  : 

1927 

6.395 

867 

629 

8.430 

16,321  : 

1950 

9,533 

1,230 

557 

10,714 

22,079 

1928 

5.771 

773 

663 

9.041 

16,248  : 

1951 

8,843 

1,061 

522 

11,433 

21.SC9 

1929 

5.871 

761 

682 

8.833 

16.147  : 

1952  2/ 

9,600 

. 1,100 

600 

11,300 

22,600 

1930 

5.917 

792 

825 

8,482 

16,016  ! 

1931 

6,009 

423 

885 

8.739 

16.456  : 

1932 

5.7^9 

822 

884 

8.923 

16,418  : 

1933 

6,440 

891 

852 

9.234 

17.417  : 

1/  Beginning  1940,  data  exclude  meat  produced  In  Hawaii  and  Virgin  Islands. 
2 :J  Tentative  indications. 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  Slaughter-Meat  and  Lard  Production  report  (B.IE). 
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MEAT  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 

LB 

150 

100 

50 

0 

1900  1910  1920  1930  1940  1950 

CARCASS  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  * EXCLUDES  LARD 

U S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  46845A-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  average  meat  consumption  per  person  increased  to 
a peak  in  1947,  then  decreased  to  138  pounds  in  1951-  Con- 
sumption per  person  for  all  of  1952  promises  to  be  up  from 
1951  by  about  2 pounds,  with  most  or  all  the  increase  in  beef. 


Consumption  of  pork  per  person  is  now  declining  and  will  not 
soon  regain  its  1951  level.  For  beef,  however,  several  years 
of  increase  are  in  prospect. 


Meat:  Consumption  per  person,  by  kind,  United  States,  1899-1952 


Year 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Pork  1 J 

Total  i 

Year 

Beef 

Veal  J 

Lanb 

and 

mutton 

Pork:  1/ 

Total 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1899 

67.2 

5-2 

6.5 

71.8 

150.7  • 

1929 

49.3 

6.3 

5.6 

69.2 

130.4 

1900 

67.1 

5-2 

6.5 

71.9 

I5O.7  : 

1930 

43.6 

6.4 

6.7 

66.6 

128.3 

1901 

67.9 

5.4 

7-0 

70.3 

161.1  = 

1931 

48.3 

6.6 

7.1 

67.9 

129.9 

1902 

65.0 

6.0 

7.1 

66.7 

144.8  : 

1932 

46.4 

6.5 

7.0 

70.3 

130.2 

1903 

70.9 

6.1 

6.3 

68.2 

152.1  : 

1933 

51.2 

7.1 

6.7 

70.3 

135.3 

1904 

69.6 

6.0 

6.5 

70.6 

152.7  = 

1934 

63.5 

9.3 

6.3 

64.0 

143.1 

1905 

71.3 

6.6 

6-3 

71.0 

153.2  : 

1935 

52.9 

8.5 

7.2 

43.1 

116.7 

1906 

71.3 

7.0 

6.3 

71.0 

155.6  : 

1936 

60.1 

8-3 

6.6 

54.8 

129.8 

1907 

70.6 

7.2 

6.3 

74.1 

158.2  : 

1937 

54.8 

8.6 

6.6 

55-4 

125.4 

1908 

72.1 

7.2 

6.3 

77-7 

163.3  = 

1938 

54.0 

7.6 

6.8 

57.8 

126.2 

1909 

73.5 

7.2 

6.7 

66.4 

153. 8 : 

1939 

54. L 

7.5 

6.6 

64. 3 

132.8 

1910 

69.? 

7.1 

6.4 

61.8 

145.1  : 

1940 

54.5 

7.«4 

6.6 

72.9 

141.4 

1911 

67.9 

7.0 

7-3 

68.4 

150.6  : 

1941 

60.4 

7.6 

6.8 

67.9 

142.7 

1912 

64.0 

6.9 

7-6 

66.2 

144.7  : 

1942 

60.8 

8.2 

7.2 

43.3 

139.5 

1913 

62. n 

6.2 

7.2 

66.3 

142.5  : 

1943 

52.9 

8.2 

6.4 

7fl.5 

146.0 

1914 

61.-5 

5.7 

7-1 

64.6 

138.9  : 

1944 

55-3 

12.3 

6.6 

79.1 

153.3 

1915 

56.0 

5.8 

6.0 

66.1 

133.9  : 

1945 

59.0 

11.8 

7.3 

66.2 

1L4.3 

1916 

58.4 

6.4 

5.8 

6s.4 

139.0  : 

1946 

61.3 

9-9 

6.6 

75.4 

153.2 

1917 

64.2 

7-1 

4.4 

58-5 

134.2  : 

1947 

69.1 

10.8 

5.3 

69.1 

154.3 

191a 

63.0 

7.2 

4.7 

60.6 

140.5  : 

1948 

6?. 7 

9.5 

5.0 

67.4 

144.6 

1919 

61.0 

7-S 

5.6 

63.4 

137.3  : 

1949 

63.5 

8.8 

4.1 

67.3 

143.7 

1920 

58.6 

7-9 

5-4 

63.1 

135.0  : 

1950 

63.0 

8.0 

3.9 

6e.6 

143.5 

1921 

55-1 

7-5 

6.1 

64.3 

133.0  : 

1951 

56.1 

5.6 

3.4 

71.5 

137.6 

1922 

58.6 

7.7 

5.1 

65.3 

136.7  : 

1952  2/ 

60. 

7. 

1*. 

69. 

140. 

1923 

59.2 

8.1 

5-3 

73.7 

146.3  : 

1924 

59-1 

s.5 

5.2 

73-5 

146.3  : 

1925 

59.1 

8.5 

5.2 

66.3 

139.1  : 

1926 

5?.4 

8.1 

5-4 

63.7 

137.O  : 

1927 

54.1 

7-3 

5.3 

67.3 

134.0  : 

192s 

48.4 

6.4 

5-5 

70.5 

130.8  : 

1/  Excluding  lard.  2 J Tentative  lndicatione. 


Data  published  in  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  (BAE). 
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The  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  has  shown  a tendency  to 
level  off  in  1952  after  climbing  sharply  in  1951  as  consumers’ 
incomes  increased.  Retail  value  of  meat  will  continue  to  be 
influenced  more  by  consumers’  incomes  than  by  any  other 
factor,  though  the  relationship  to  incomes  will  not  be  as  high 


as  in  1947  and  1948,  and  it  could  drift  a little  below  an  average 
relationship. 

Except  for  the  war  and  immediate  post-war  years,  the  retail 
value  of  meat  consumed  has  generally  been  a nearlv  constant 
percentage  of  consumers’  incomes. 


Disposable  personal  income  and  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  per  person.  United  States,  1920-52 
Index  numbers  (1935-39  = 100) 


Year 

* Disposable  ] 

| personal  income  . 
per  person 

Retail  value  [ 

of  meat  oonsumed 
per  person 

Year 

Disposable 
personal  income 
per  person 

Retail  value 
of  meat  consumed 
per  person 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1920 

: 126 

135.7 

1938 

98 

95.0 

1921 

t 99 

111.0 

1939 

105 

97.6 

1922 

i 104 

109.6 

1923 

i 119 

116.5 

1940 

112 

97.6 

1924 

: 118 

116.8 

1941 

134 

114.4 

1925 

I 123 

124.7 

1942 

169 

130.2 

1926 

> 126 

126.8 

1943 

189 

140.2 

1927 

s 124 

122.3 

1944 

207 

139.9 

1928 

I 126 

124.1 

1945 

210 

128.7 

1929 

i 132 

128.2 

1946 

219 

175.7 

1947 

229 

257.3 

1930 

i 117 

118.9 

1948 

250 

269.0 

1931 

: 99 

100.0 

1949 

245 

242.9 

1932 

: 75 

76.6 

1933 

s 70 

71.1 

1960 

264 

253.4 

1934 

: 80 

89.0 

1951 

284 

271.1 

1935 

t 89 

96.8 

1952  1/ 

288 

277.0 

1936 

: 101 

102.3 

1937 

: 108 

j 

107.5 

t 

l/  First  half  of  year,  seasonally  corrected. 


Data  published  annually  in  February  issue  of  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  (HAL/. 
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U.  S.  PIG  CROPS 


MIL.  HEAD 


100 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1 952  FALL  PIG  CROP  AS  INDICATED  BY  JUNE  INTENTIONS 
U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.39337-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Conditions  late  this  summer  promised  a moderate  increase 
in  the  1953  spring  pig  crop.  However,  price  competition  from 
expanding  supplies  of  beef  will  probably  prevent  pig  crops  of 
the  next  few  years  from  reaching  the  102  million  mark  of  1951- 
Pig  crops  were  reduced  in  1952  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years.  The  spring  crop  was  down  9 percent  from  a year  earlier 
and  farmers’  intentions  on  June  1 were  for  a 9 percent  cut  in 


the  fall  crop. 

The  prospective  large  corn  crop  of  good  quality  in  the  corn 
belt  is  favorable  for  an  increase  in  the  1953  spring  pig  crop. 
However,  price  competition  from  increasing  supplies  of  beef 
is  already  affecting  prices  of  hogs  and  will  likely  prevent  more 
than  a small  rise  in  numbers  of  spring  pigs. 


Pig  crops:  Spring,  fall,  and  total,  United  States,  1924-52 


Pigs  saved 

Pigs  saved 

Year 

X 

Year 

Spring 

: Fall 

Total 

Spring 

: Fall 

: Total 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1924 

50,218 

23,847 

74,065 

I960 

49,584 

30,282 

79,866 

1925 

47,859 

22,451 

70,310 

1941 

49,368 

35,584 

84,952 

1926 

50,579 

24,865 

75,444 

1942 

61,093 

43,810 

104.903 

1927 

54,502 

26,744 

81,246 

1943 

74,223 

47,584 

121,807 

1928 

52,390 

26,292 

78,682 

1944 

55,754 

30,905 

86,659 

1929 

50,479 

25,646 

76,125 

1945 

52,216 

34,611 

66,827 

1946 

52,191 

30,503 

82,694 

1930 

49,332 

24,803 

74,135 

1947 

52,199 

31,090 

83,289 

1931 

53,984 

29,192 

83,176 

1948 

50,466 

33,358 

83,826 

1932 

51,031 

31,494 

82,525 

1949 

56,969 

36,275 

93,244 

1933 

53,460 

30,740 

84,200 

1934 

39,698 

17.068 

56,766 

1950 

57,935 

39,404 

97,339 

1935 

32,884 

23.260 

56,144 

1951 

62,007 

40,162 

102,189 

1936 

41,422 

24,303 

65,725 

1952 

56,607 

1/  36,500 

1/  93,107 

1937 

38,525 

23,994 

62,519 

1938 

43,289 

28,566 

71.855 

1939 

53,238 

33.714 

86,952 

1/  Estimate  of  pigs  saved  during  fall  of  1952  based  upon  the  farrovings  indicated  from  breeding  intentions  reports 
•ri3  an  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  with  allowance  for  trend* 


Data  published  in  semi-annual  Pig  Crop  Reports  (BAE). 
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HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO  AND 
HOG  SLAUGHTER 


80 
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U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  482  39  -X  X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


In  the  first  4 moncns  of  1952,  hog  prices  were  lower  than 
average  in  relation  to  corn  prices,  thereby  decreasing  the  prof- 
itableness of  hog  production.  The  hog-corn  price  ratio  im- 
proved later,  but  for  the  year  as  a whole  will  be  below  average. 
The  unfavorable  ratio  in  early  1952  is  reflected  by  this  year’s 
reduced  pig  crops  and  by  a cut-back  in  hog  slaughter.  Beginning 
in  May,  slaughter  was  less  than  a year  earlier  and  the  year’s 


total  will  be  down  about  1%  million  head.  Hog  slaughter  for 
1953  will  be  less  than  in  1952.  However,  if  hog  prices  show 
strength  in  late  1952  and  the  corn  crop  is  as  large  as  indicated 
early  in  August,  the  1953  spring  pig  crop  may  be  increased  a 
little.  In  that  event,  the  downtrend  in  slaughter  would  be  halted 
late  in  the  year. 


Hog  slaughter  and  hog-corn  price  ratio,  United  States,  1920-52 


Year 

Hog 

slaughter 

Hog-corn 
price  ratio 

i/ 

Year 

Hog 

slaughter 

: . Hog-corn 

: price  ratio 

: 1/ 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1920 

61,502 

9.8 

t 

1938 

58,927 

16.0 

1921 

61,818 

13.6 

1939 

66,561 

13.3 

1922 

66,201 

14.4 

1923 

77,508 

8.7 

1940 

77,610 

9.2 

1924 

76,809 

8.2 

1941 

71,397 

14.2 

1925 

65,508 

11.4 

1942 

78,547 

16.5 

1926 

62,585 

17.0 

1943 

95,226 

13.6 

1927 

66,195 

12.7 

1944 

98,068 

11.6 

1928 

72,889 

9.9 

1945 

71,891 

12.8 

1929 

71,012 

10.9 

1946 

76,115 

12.6 

1947 

74,001 

13.6 

1930 

67,272 

11.4 

1948 

70,869 

13.0 

1931 

69,233 

11.7 

i 1949 

74,997 

15.7 

1932 

71,425 

12.3 

1933  2/ 

79,681 

10.4 

1950 

79,263 

13.7 

1934 

68,760 

7.0 

1951 

85,581 

12.4 

1935 

46,011 

11.6 

1952  3/ 

84,000 

11.5 

1936 

58,730 

13.0 

» 

1937 

53,715 

11.1 

: 

l/  United  States  on  farm  basis. 

2/  Includes  those  slaughtered  for  Government  account. 
7/  Partly  forecast. 


Price  data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  and  slaughter  data  annually  in  Livestock  Slaughter  — .deal  and  Lard  Production  report  (ltA£). 
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MILK  AND  BEEF  CATTLE 
ON  FARMS  JAN.  I 


1920  1930  1940  1950 


*CO WS, HEIFERS  AND  CALVESNOT  KEPT  FOR  MILK  AND  ALL  STEERS  AND  BULLS 
°COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  HEIFER  CALVES  KEPT  FOR  MILK 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48766-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Beef  cattle  numbers,  now  at  a record  high,  are  still  in- 
creasing. They  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  two  or  three 
more  years.  Cattle  slaughter  is  also  on  the  upgrade,  and  will 
continue  to  rise  in  the  next  few  years. 


Increases  in  slaughter  will  be  accompanied  by  a further 
adjustment  of  cattle  prices  from  their  1951  highs. 

Numbers  of  cattle  for  milk  increased  gradually  from  1920  to 
the  mid-1940’s  but  are  now  back  to  their  level  of  the  late-1930’s. 


Milk  and  beef  cattle  on  farms  January  1,  1920-52 


Cows,  heifers 

t : 

t Other  x 

All  cattle 

:: 

X 

: Cows,  heifers 

X 

Other  : 

All  cattle 

Year 

and  calves 

: cattle  and  s 

and 

t : 

Year 

x and  calves 

cattle  and  x 

and 

for  milk 

s calves  1/  : 

: : 

calves 

:x 

x for  milk 

: 

calves  1/  : 

X 

calves 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

X X 

XX 

X 

: 1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1920 

30,251 

1)0,11)9 

70,1)00 

:: 

191)0 

! 36,1)32 

31,877 

68,309 

1921 

29,796 

38,918 

68,711) 

19U1 

: 37,383 

31), 372 

71,755 

1922 

30,191 

38,60!) 

60,795 

X X 

191)2 

1 38,837 

37,188 

76,025 

1923 

30,655 

36,891 

67,51)6 

:: 

191)3 

: 1)0,21)0 

1)0,961) 

81,201) 

1921) 

30,075 

35,121 

65,996 

19U1) 

: 1)1,257 

1)1),  077 

85,331) 

1925 

31,050 

32,315 

63,373 

191)5 

: 1)0,81)9 

1)1),  721) 

85,573 

1926 

30,056 

29,720 

60,576 

: x 

191)6 

: 38,51)9 

1)3,686 

82,235 

1927 

30,000 

27,378 

58,178 

: t 

19U7 

1 37,603 

1)2,071 

80,551) 

1928 

31,090 

26,232 

57,322 

x : 

191)8 

i 36,169 

1)1,002 

77,171 

1929 

31,902 

26,975 

58,077 

: x 

191)9 

: 35,270 

1)1,560 

76,830 

1930 

33,002 

27,921 

61,003 

: x 

1950 

1 35,1)55 

1)2,508 

77,963 

1931 

33,971 

29,059 

63,030 

XX 

1951 

: 35,606 

1)6,1)19 

82,025 

1932 

35,365 

30,1)36 

65,801 

: x 

1952 

) 35,870 

52,192 

88,062 

1933 

36,860 

33,1)20 

70,280 

:x 

1931) 

37,988 

36,381 

71),  369 

XX 

• 

1935 

36,357 

32,1)09 

68,81)6 

: : 

: 

1936 

35,1)52 

32,395 

67,81)7 

XX 

X 

1937 

34,853 

31,21)5 

66,098 

: x 

: 

1930 

31),  771) 

30,1)75 

65,21)9 

: : 

X 

1939 

35,626 

30,1)03 

66,029 

x : 

X 

: 

1/  Cows,  heifers  and  calves  not  for  milk,  and  all  steers  and  bulls*  Commonly  called  "beef  cattle". 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  on  Farms  January  1 (BAE). 
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STOCK  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


MILLIONS 


ON  FARMS  JAN.  I 


1880 


1900 


1920 


940 


1960 


* 77  WESTERN  STATES  AND  S.  DAK.  DATA  FOR  1952  ARE  PRELIMINARY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  47391  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  increased  slowly 
in  1950  and  1951  after  8 consecutive  years  of  reduction  and  are 
still  small.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  has  been  considerably 
larger  in  1952  than  in  1951,  as  a result  of  increased  numbers 
on  feed  early  in  the  year,  lower  prices  for  lambs  and  wool, 


continued  competition  from  cattle,  and  dry  weather  in  some 
range  areas.  The  increase  in  slaughter  points  to  no  more  than 
a small  gain  in  numbers  on  farms  January  1,  1953-  It  is  un- 
likely that  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  will  regain  the  levels  they 
once  held. 


Stock  sheep  and  lambs:  Number  on  farms  January  1,  1867  - 1952 


Tear 

Texas 

Western 

sheep 

States 

and 

S.  Dak. 

Native 

sheep 

States 

• United 
s States 

Year 

Texas 

Western 

States 

and 

S.  Dak. 

Native 

States 

United 

States 

Tear 

Texas 

Western 

sheep 

States 

S.  Dak. 

Native 

States 

United 

States 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1867 

2.070 

5.3*+l 

37.586 

44,997 

: 1897 

2.789 

20,699 

15.403 

38.891 

: 1927 

4.607 

22,437 

11,023 

38.067 

1868 

1,820 

5.953 

36.035 

43,808 

: 1898 

2.650 

21.598 

15,849 

40,097 

: 1928 

4.979 

23.Q42 

11,768 

40,689 

1869 

1.727 

6,680 

31.485 

39,892 

: 1899 

2,544 

23.295 

16,849 

42,688 

| 1929 

5.630 

25. 33>t 

12.517 

43,481 

1870 

1.727 

7.227 

27.495 

36,449 

: 1900 

2,1*17 

25.354 

17.294 

45,065 

: 1930 

6,304 

26,024 

13.249 

45.577 

1871 

1,820 

7.745 

24,498 

34.063 

: 1901 

2,280 

26,551 

17.295 

46,126 

: 1931 

6,749 

27.?52 

13.719 

47,720 

1872 

1.960 

8.459 

23,893 

34.312 

: 1902 

2.135 

27.891 

16.170 

46,196 

: 1932 

6.952 

26.702 

14,028 

47,682 

1873 

2,100 

9.809 

23.873 

35.782 

: 1903 

2,100 

27.491 

14,845 

44.436 

: 1933 

7.444 

25.857 

14,002 

47.303 

1874 

2.260 

10,629 

23.345 

36.834 

1 1904 

2,000 

25.620 

14,288 

41.908 

: 1934 

8.059 

26,001 

14,184 

48,244 

1875 

2,400 

12.336 

22,501 

37.237 

: 1905 

2,000 

24,570 

13,840 

40,410 

: 1935 

7,092 

24.770 

14,277 

46.139 

I876 

2,518 

13,206 

21.753 

37.477 

: 1906 

2,000 

25,620 

14,345 

41.965 

: 1936 

7.234 

24,022 

14.179 

45,435 

1877 

2,896 

14,099 

21,152 

38.147 

: 1907 

2,000 

26,475 

14,985 

43,460 

: 1937 

8.750 

22,890 

13.611 

45.251 

1878 

3,186 

13.965 

21.791 

38,942 

: 1908 

2,100 

27.360 

15.635 

45.095 

: 1938 

9,100 

22,256 

13,616 

44,972 

1879 

3.505 

15,022 

23.151 

41,678 

: 1909 

2,200 

28,931 

15.967 

47.098 

: 1939 

9.191 

22,620 

13.652 

45,463 

1880 

3.715 

16,279 

24.873 

44,867 

: 1910 

2.190 

28.770 

15.979 

46,939 

: 1940 

9.375 

22,787 

14,104 

46.266 

1881 

4.230 

17,000 

26.141 

47.371 

: 1911 

2,240 

27.762 

16.053 

46,055 

: 1941 

9.656 

23.360 

14,425 

47,1*41 

1882 

4,864 

17.607 

26,412 

48,883 

: 1912 

2,300 

25,842 

14,830 

42,072 

: 1942 

10.332 

24,112 

14,902 

49,346 

1883 

6,200 

17 .*36 

26,839 

50.935 

: 1913 

2,200 

25.056 

13,288 

40,544 

: 1943 

10.539 

22,998 

14.659 

1*8,196 

1884 

6,600 

17 .926 

26.575 

51.101 

: 1914 

2,200 

24,050 

11,809 

38.059 

: 1944 

10,117 

21,060 

13.093 

44,270 

I885 

6,620 

17.536 

25,464 

49.620 

: 1915 

2,240 

23.598 

10,425 

36.263 

: 1945 

9.6ll 

13,630 

11.368 

39.609 

1886 

5.675 

17.448 

23.531 

46.654 

: 1916 

2.327 

23,776 

10.157 

36.260 

: 1946 

9.130 

16,406 

9,969 

35,525 

1887 

5.150 

17.276 

21.791 

44,217 

: 1917 

2,200 

22.754 

10,292 

35.246 

: 1947 

8,126 

14,530 

9, 149 

31,80* 

1888 

5.150 

17.321 

20,540 

43.011 

: 1918 

2.250 

23.270 

11.184 

36.704 

: 1948 

7.395 

13,696 

0,395 

29,466 

1889 

5.047 

17.234 

20,084 

42.365 

: 1919 

2,600 

23.  *43 

11.917 

38.360 

: 1949 

6,360 

12,975 

7,605 

26,94f 

1890 

5,047 

17. 531* 

20,112 

20.969 

42.693 

: 1920 

3,360 

22,173 

n.795 

37.328 

: 1950 

6,46-7 

12,267 

7,428 

26,182 

1891 

4,900 

18,013 

43,882 

: 1921 

3.850 

20,624 

10.952 

35.426 

: 1951 

6,746 

12,666 

7,839 

27,253 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

4,700 

u.335 

3,814 

3.73« 

3.065 

18,1*87 

18.875 

19,002 

19.592 

19.886 

21.441 

21.357 

20,598 

18.497 

16.658 

44.628 

44.567 

43,414 

41,827 

39.609 

: 192  2 
: 1923 
: 1924 
: 1925 
: 1926 

3.650 

3.490 

3.625 

4,014 

4.134 

19.689 

19.320 

19.508 

20,407 

21.165 

10,026 

9.787 

9.726 

10,048 

10,420 

33.365 

32.597 

32.859 

34.469 

35.719 

: 1S52J/ 

6,071 

13,196 

8,574 

27,841 

l/  Preliminary. 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  on  Farms  January  1 (BAE). 
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PRODUCTION  OF  FEED  GRAINS 


1 20 


80 


40 


. TONS 

//,* 

/ 1 V r I Mi 

- 

yP 

lillll!! 

;i|§OTHER*|i' 

. ■ 

1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


*0 ATS,  BARLEY , GRAIN 'SORGHUMS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48768  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Increasing  production  of  feed  grains  since  before  World 
War  II  has  been  accompanied  by  increased  quantities  used  for 
livestock  production,  industrial  purposes,  and  for  export.  Total 
disappearance -of  feed  grains,  which  in  the  past  3 years  has 
ranged  from  120  to  125  million  tons,  probabb'  will  be  a little 


smaller  than  in  1952-53.  The  1952  production,  estimated  in 
August  at  115  million  tons,  is  a little  smaller  than  in  most 
post-war  years,  and  probably  will  fall  a little  below  1952-53 
requirements. 


Feed  grains:  Acreage  harvested  and  production,  United  States*,  1920-52 


Year 

Corn  1/ 

Oats 

Barley 

All  sorghum  for  grain 

Acreage 

Production  \ 

Acreage  j 

Production  [ 

Acreage  ' 

Production  \ 

Acreage  ’ 

Production 

1.000  acres 

1.000  tons 

1.000  acres 

1.000  tone 

1.000  acres 

1.000  tons 

1.000  acres 

1,000  tons 

1920 

101,359 

65,977 

42,732 

23,109 

7,139 

4,105 

4,177 

2,528 

1921 

103,155 

81,996 

15,535 

16,721 

7,071 

3,185 

3,850 

2,050 

1922 

100,345 

75,805 

40,324 

18, 366 

6,601 

3,670 

3,519 

1,435 

1923 

101,123 

80,508 

40,245 

19,635 

7,151 

3,816 

4,354 

1,774 

1924 

100,420 

62,21*7 

11,857 

22,658 

7,038 

3,968 

3,669 

1,767 

1925 

101,331 

78,351 

44,240 

22,484 

8,186 

4,619 

4,067 

1,648 

1926 

99,1*52 

71,315 

42,854 

18,447 

7,917 

3,985 

4,361 

2,037 

1927 

98,357 

73,251 

40, 350 

17,192 

9,165 

5,738 

4,410 

2,334 

1928 

100,336 

71,631 

40,128 

21,007 

12,735 

7,880 

4,265 

2,212 

1929 

97,805 

70,446 

38,153 

17,807 

13,561 

6,735 

3,523 

1,399 

1930 

101,465 

58,244 

39,847 

20,393 

12,629 

7,239 

3,477 

1,052 

1931 

106,866 

72,126 

10,193 

17,988 

11,181 

4,807 

4,443 

2,014 

1932 

110,577 

82,050 

41,700 

20,073 

13,206 

7,185 

4,400 

1,851 

1933 

105,918 

67,133 

36,528 

11,781 

9,641 

3,668 

4,354 

1,523 

1931* 

92,193 

40,570 

29,155 

8,708 

6,577 

2,817 

2,396 

538 

1935 

95,971* 

64,382 

40,109 

19,361 

12,436 

6,928 

4,597 

1,613 

i<n6 

93,151* 

42,159 

33,651 

12,681 

8,329 

3,546 

2,793 

848 

1937 

93,930 

74,003 

35,512 

18,828 

9,969 

5,325 

4,915 

1,959 

1938 

92,-160 

71,365 

36,042 

17,130 

10,610 

6,159 

4,699 

1,882 

1939 

86,279 

72,268 

33,160 

15,323 

12,739 

6,677 

4,760 

1,492 

19U0 

86,429 

68,800 

35,131 

19,913 

13,525 

7,471 

6,374 

2,403 

19H 

85,357 

71,253 

38,161 

18,920 

14,276 

8,702 

6,015 

3,179 

191*2 

87,367 

85,920 

38,197 

21,483 

16,950 

10,307 

5,991 

3,070 

191*3 

92,060 

83,047 

38,911 

18,237 

14,900 

7,750 

6,889 

3,067 

19LL 

91,011* 

86,463 

39,711 

18,388 

12,301 

6,631 

9,386 

5,179 

191*5 

87,625 

80, 326 

11,739 

24,382 

10,454 

6,408 

6,324 

2,690 

1946 

87,585 

90,078 

42,812 

23,641 

10,380 

6,361 

6,669 

2,969 

19U7 

82,888 

65,933 

37,855 

18,818 

10,955 

6,765 

5,480 

2,610 

1948 

84,778 

100,942 

39,280 

23,203 

11,905 

7,573 

7,317 

3,679 

191*9 

65,602 

90,681 

39,236 

20,078 

9,872 

5,690 

6,592 

4,152 

1950 

81,817 

85,618 

10,733 

22,567 

11,153 

7,285 

10,335 

6,532 

1951 

81,306 

82,360 

36,151 

21,062 

9,391 

6,112 

8,449 

4,459 

1952  gj 

82,232 

87,799 

38,682 

20,256 

8,226 

5,233 

5,229 

2,048 

1 / Production  for  all  purposes. 

2/  Preliminary.  August  1 estimate. 


Data  published  currently  in  Crop  Production  (RAF). 
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SUPPLY  OF  FEED  CONCENTRATES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  46500B-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  prospective  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  1952-53 
is  about  equal  to  the  1946-50  average,  although  smaller  in  total 
and  per  animal  unit  than  in  any  of  the  past  4 years.  The  num- 
ber of  grain-consuming  livestock  on  farms  reached  a postwar 
high  in  1951-52,  but  is  expected  to  be  a little  smaller  in  1952-53 


with  much  of  the  decrease  in  hogs.  While  supplies  are  generally 
adequate  for  the  prospective  livestock  to  be  fed,  they  will  not 
permit  an  increase  in  feed  grain  stocks,  which  were  reduced 
materially  in  1951-52. 


Feed  concentrates:  Supply,  grain-consuming  animal  units,  and  supply  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  1926-52 


Crop 

year 

feed  grain 
production 

1 1 

: Carry-over  of 

: feed  grain 

Imports  of 
feed  grain 

U 

Wheat  and 
rye  fed 

\ i/ 

: Byproduct 

feeds 

5/ 

Total 
! supply 

unite  fed 
annually  6/ 

Supply  per 

animal 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,0C©  tons 

1 ,C©0  tons 

1.000  tens 

1.00C  tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

1926 

95.784 

12,364 

106 

1.396 

13.617 

123.267 

152.446 

0.81 

1927 

98.815 

8.987 

90 

I.696 

13.393 

122,981 

153.022 

.80 

1928 

105.733 

4.769 

11 

1.902 

13.871 

126,286 

152,676 

.83 

1929 

96.387 

7.712 

30 

3.448 

13.971 

121,548 

153.616 

.79 

1930 

86,928 

6.S5; 

69 

5.754 

13.438 

113.046 

152.401 

.74 

1931 

96.935 

8.013 

12 

5.210 

12.452 

122,622 

156.047 

.79 

1932 

111.159 

10.23K 

6 

3.636 

12,656 

137.695 

159.295 

.86 

1933 

84.1C5 

15.298 

72 

3.318 

12.573 

115.366 

153,688 

•75 

193L 

52.633 

12.306 

1.512 

3.392 

12.545 

82,388 

131,054 

.63 

1935 

92.287 

3.510 

682 

3.870 

13.872 

114,221 

138.509 

.82 

1936 

59.234 

10,962 

3.254 

2.042 

14,204 

- 89,696 

137.612. 

.65 

1937 

100.115 

3.818 

60 

4.732 

14.190 

122.915 

137.678 

.89 

1938 

96.836 

14,260 

63 

4,244 

14.778 

130. 181 

148,501 

.88 

1939 

95.760 

20.710 

239 

4.310 

14,028 

135.947 

156.043 

•87 

19*0 

96.617 

22,831 

191 

2,6o4 

16,260 

140,503 

155.957 

105.054 

23.077 

&D 

5,922 

16,62-0 

150,753 

167,343 

120,730 

18,526 

2,297 

12,906 

17.950 

172,459 

192,447 

112,101 

17.792 

2.146 

14.312 

13,190 

164,541 

.85 

116,661 

11,619 

1 .991. 

3,792 

13,840 

157,906 

113,306 

14,960 

233 

7,996 

17,711 

154,606 

123,049 

10,564 

122 

4.012 

19,466 

157,513 

160,300 

• 9S 

94,126 

13.342 

125 

5.563 

18.975 

132.636 

154,036 

.86 

135,397 

7,311 

611 

2,802 

20,048 

166,669 

160,051 

120,601 

30,351 

756 

3.634 

20,681 

176.223 

166,121 

1.06 

1050 

122,002 

30,615 

993 

3,018 

21,850 

178,483 

172,172 

1951  y 

113.993 

23,677 

1,200 

4.000 

21,800 

169,670 

1952  3/ 

115.336 

20,000 

1,000 

4,000 

21,500 

161,836 

172,000 

.94 

1 j Corn  for  all  purposes,  oats,  barley , and  sorghua  groins. 

2/  Stocks  In  all  positions,  Including  Interior  Bill,  ©levator,  and  warehouse  stocks,  lV«3-52.  Corn  stocks  and  sorghua  grain  stocks  (1947  to  date)  on  October  1 oats 
July  1.  and  barley.  August  1,  1926-33,  July  1,  1934-52.  Data  on  stocks  at  Interior  alllr.  el»-7ators,  and  vorehouses  not  available  prior  to  1943. 

3/  Corn,  oats,  and  barley  grain,  year  beginning  October. 

Tear  beginning  October. 

1/  *111  byproducts,  oilseed  cakes  and  seals . animal  and  aarlne  protein  feeds,  year  beginning  October. 

f/  Year  beginning  October  1.  Weighted  as  follows:  Junber  on  Janjary  1 of  Bilk  covs  and  heifers  2 years  old  and  over,  1.00;  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  0.40;  beef  cows. 
0.16;  cattle  on  feed,  2.1;  all  other  cattle,  0.14;  stock  6heep , 0.022;  sheep  and  laahs  on  feed,  0.12;  horaes  and  nules  2 years  and  over,  1.3;  colts.  0.1V  hens  and 
pullets.  0.055;  number  of  hogs  during  the  year,  0.70;  chickens  raised,  0.018;  coaaeT-clal  broilers  raised.  .0114;  and  turkeys  raised,  0.076.  7/  Preliminary. 

2/  August  1 estlaates.  » 


Data  carried  currently  in  Feed  Situation  (DAE). 
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CORN  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 

PER  BU. 


$2- 


1935 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


BY  MONTHS,  MARKETING  YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.47800-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Corn  prices  have  been  above  the  support  level  in  most  years 
since  1933,  when  the  Government  loan  program  started.  In  a 
number  of  years,  the  United  States  average  price  has  dropped 
below  the  support  at  harvest  time,  but  in  only  2 years,  1938-39 
and  1948-49,  has  it  remained  below  for  the  entire  season.  Corn 


prices  have  advanced  sharply  from  the  low  level  reached  in 
1949,  influenced  by  strong  demand  and  smaller  supplies.  The 
1952-53  season  promises  to  be  another  year  of  generally  strong 
demand,  and  the  support  price  will  be  a little  higher  than  in 
1951-52. 


Com:  Average  price  received  by  farmers  and  national  average  price  support 
per  bushel,  by  months.United  States,  1933-52 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

Oct. 

Oct. 

15 

: Nov. 

: 15 

: 

: Deo. 

: 15 

1 

: Jan. 

: 15 

1 

1 

1 Feb. 

: 15 

t 

1 Mar. 
t 15 

x Apr. 

1 15 

: May 
: 15 

: June 
« 15 

t 

i July 
: 15 

x 

: 

: Aug. 

: 15 

: 

: Sept, 
t 15 

X 

: Price 
: 8up- 
: port 

■ 1/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1933 

38.8 

40.6 

42.0 

43.9 

45.6 

47.1 

47.1 

48.6 

56.0 

59.2 

72.7 

77.4 

45 

1934 

76.7 

75.7 

85.3 

85.3 

84.5 

82.7 

85.2 

84.8 

83.3 

82.4 

80.8 

78.0 

55 

1935 

71.8 

56.4 

53.0 

53.5 

55.5 

56.4 

57.2 

60.0 

61.3 

80.2 

103.7 

104.7 

45 

1936 

97.9 

94.6 

95.6 

100.6 

103.6 

105.4 

119.1 

121.2 

117.2 

118.1 

102.6 

93.9 

55 

1937 

58.9 

48.0 

48.5 

52.2 

51.7 

51.3 

52.7 

52.7 

52.3 

53.7 

48.5 

48.0 

50 

1938 

41.9 

40.0 

43.1 

45.1 

43.9 

44.4 

45.4 

48.3 

49.9 

47. e 

45.7 

56.2 

57 

1939 

47.6 

46.8 

50.3 

53.2 

54.7 

56.0 

58.6 

63.4 

63.5 

63.1 

63.1 

61.9 

57 

1940 

59.4 

56,8 

54.5 

56.0 

56.0 

57.1 

62.0 

65.9 

68.3 

69.6 

70.0 

70.8 

61 

1941 

64.9 

63.7 

66.9 

72.7 

76.6 

78.4 

79.7 

81.4 

81.9 

83.1 

83.4 

82.6 

75 

1942 

77.5 

75.9 

80.2 

88.0 

90.4 

94.8 

100.2 

103.4 

106 

108 

109 

109 

83 

1943 

107 

105 

111 

113 

113 

114 

115 

115 

115 

117 

117 

116 

90 

1944 

113 

106 

106 

107 

106 

107 

107 

108 

111 

112 

113 

112 

98 

1945 

113 

111 

109 

110 

111 

114 

116 

135 

142 

196 

180 

173 

101 

1946 

169 

127 

122 

121 

123 

150 

163 

159 

185 

201 

219 

240 

115 

1947 

223 

219 

237 

246 

192 

211 

219 

216 

216 

202 

191 

178 

137 

1948 

138 

121 

123 

125 

112 

lib 

122 

122 

121 

125 

118 

116 

144 

1949 

109 

102 

113 

115 

116 

119 

126 

134 

136 

144 

144 

144 

140 

1950 

137 

137 

145 

154 

160 

160 

162 

164 

162 

163 

165 

165 

147 

1951 

1952 

1G4 

162 

169 

168 

165 

165 

168 

170 

173 

173 

173 

157 

-JA&Q 

1/  Average  price  support  in  the  United  States.  Price  supports  varied  by  oounties  Tor  the  years  1941  through  1951j 
prior  to  1941  there  was  a flat  loan  rate  to  all  eligible  producers. 


2/  Preliminary;  90  peroent  of  parity  as  of  January  15.  The  loan  rate  will  be  increased  to  reflect  90  percent  of 
parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  season  if  the  parity  prioe  is  higher  at  that  time  than  on  January  15. 


Data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  and  Feed  Situation  (BAE' 
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WHEAT  PRODUCTION 


MIL.  BU.  I : I 

Total  crop 

jT&z , ^ 

1,200  ' 


800 


400 


75 


50 


25 


. ACRE* 

t-SPRIl 

See 

1 t/\ 

ded 

VJi 

- 

S to  j/X 

ill 

V " 

|||||> 

VINTE 

nTSOwOOOC 

jg  - 

1920  1930  1940  1950  1920  1930  1940  1950 

DATA  FOR  YEAR  OF  HARVEST 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N EG.  42549  - X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


This  year’s  wheat  crop,  estimated  at  1,298  million  bushels 
a^  or  August  1,  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  1,359  million 
bushels  in  1947.  Yields  per  seeded  acre  were  very  good  in  the 
8 years  ending  with  1948,  averaging  16.3  bushels.  They  were 
again  very  good  in  1952  at  16.7  bushels.  Poor  growing  condi- 
tions in  1949,  1950,  and  1951  reduced  yields  to  13.1,  14.3  and 
12.7  bushels. 


The  national  wheat  production  goal  for  the  1953  harvest 
calls  for  72  million  acres.  This  compares  with  77.5  million 
acres  seeded  for  the  1952  crop  and  the  1942-51  average  of  70.6 
million  acres.  Average  yields  on  the  goal  acreage  would  result 
in  a crop  of  about  1,080  million  bushels.  This  would  be  enough 
to  meet  anticipated  export  and  domestic  requirements  and  proba- 
bly add  some  to  reserves  on  July  1,  1954. 


Wheat,  all  and  winter:  Acreage,  yield,  and  production.  United  States,  1919-52 


Year 

of 

har- 

vest 

All 

Winter 

! 

* Year 
; of 

* har- 

* vest 

All 

Winter 

Seeded 

acreage 

Yield 

per 

seeded 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Seeded 

acreage 

Yield 

per 

seeded 

acre 

Produc-  ' 
tion  * 

Seeded 

acreage 

Yield 

per 

seeded 

acre 

: 

* Produc- 
I tion 

: 

Seeded 

acreage 

Yield 

per 

seeded 

acre 

| Produc 
* tion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  s 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels  ’ 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

1919 

77,660 

12.3 

952,097 

51,391 

16.6 

768,660  : 

: 1939 

62,002 

11.8 

761,210 

46,154 

12.3 

565,672 

1920 

67,977 

12.L 

863,277 

65,505 

13.5 

613,227  : 

: i960 

61,820 

13.2 

816,666 

63,536 

13.6 

592,309 

1921 

67,681 

12.1 

818,964 

65,679 

13.3 

602,793  : 

: 1961 

62,707 

15.0 

961,970 

66,065 

14.6 

673,727 

1922 

67,163 

12.6 

866,669 

67,615 

13.1 

571,659  : 

: 1962 

53,ooo 

18.3 

969,381 

38,855 

18.1 

702,159 

1923 

66,590 

11.8 

759,682 

65,688 

12.2 

555,299  : 

: 1963 

55,986 

15.1 

863,813 

38,515 

16.0 

537,676 

192L 

55,706 

15.1 

861,617 

38,638 

14.8 

573,563  : 

: 1966 

66,190 

16.0 

i,o6o,m 

66,821 

16.1 

751,901 

1925 

' 61,738 

10.8 

668,700 

60,922 

9.8 

600,619  : 

: 1965 

69,192 

16.0 

1,107,623 

50,663 

16.2 

816,989 

1926 

60,712 

13.7 

832,213 

60,606 

15.6 

631,607  : 

: 1966 

71,578 

16.1 

1,152,118 

52,227 

16.7 

869,592 

1927 

65,661 

13.3 

875,059 

66,136 

12.4 

568,183  : 

: 1967 

78,316 

17.6 

1,353,911 

58,268 

18.2 

1,058,976 

1928 

71,152 

12.9 

916,373 

48,431 

12.0 

579,066  : 

: 1968 

78,365 

16.5 

1,296,911 

58,332 

17.0 

990,161 

1929 

67,177 

12.3 

826,183 

66,165 

13.3 

587,057  : 

: 1969 

83,905 

13.1 

1,098,615 

61,177 

16.0 

858,127 

1930 

67,559 

13.1 

886,522 

65,268 

16.0 

633,809  i 

: 1950 

71,287 

16.3 

1,019,389 

52,399 

14.1 

760,682 

1931 

66,463 

16.2 

961,560 

65,915 

18.0 

825,315  : 

: 1951  1 

78,059 

12.7 

987,676 

55,802 

11.6 

665,669 

1932 

66,281 

11.4 

756,307 

43,628 

11.3 

691,511  : 

: 1952  V 77,561 

16.7 

1,298,389 

55,823 

19.0 

1,062,590 

1933 

69,009 

8.0 

552,215 

66,802 

8.6 

373,283  : 

1934 

64,064 

8.2 

526,052 

44,836 

9.8 

638,683  : 

1935 

69,611 

9.0 

628,227 

67,636 

9.9 

669,612  : 

1936 

73,970 

8.5 

629,880 

49,996 

10.5 

523,603  : 

1937 

8o,8l4 

10.8 

873,916 

57,865 

11.9 

688,576  : 

1938 

78,981 

11.6 

919,913 

56,464 

12.1 

685,178  : 

l/  Preliminary.  Figures  for  1952  are  as  of  August  1. 


Data  from  Crop  Production  and  from  The  Wheat  Situation  in  March.  August  and  December  (BAE). 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  U.  S.  WHEAT 


MIL.  BU. 


1935-39  av.  1 940  1945  1950 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  * INCLUDES  MILITARY  FOOD  AND  EXPORTS 
°INCL.  FLOUR  MILLED  FROM  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  ONLY  *INCL.  EXPORTS  AND  MILITARY  PURCHASES 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.46051-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Continental  domestic  wheat  uses  are  expected  to  total  about 
688  million  bushels  in  1952-53-  If  exports  (including  shipments 
to  Territories)  and  military  purchases  total  about  340  million 


bushels,  the  carry-over  July  1,  1953  would  be  about  550  million 
bushels,  which  would  be  well  above  the  1945-50  average  of  223 
million,  and  more  than  double  the  254  million  of  mid-1952. 


Wheat:  Distribution,  United  States|  1935-52  1/ 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

July 

Total 

dom- 

estic 

use 

Mili- 

tary 

pur- 

chases 

2/ 

Exports 

Inclu- 

ding 

ship- 

ments 

3/ 

Year -end 
carry- 
over 

Total 

distri- 

bution 

Total 

exports 
of  wheat 
and 

products 

V 

fear 

begin- 

ning 

July 

Total 

dom- 

estic 

use 

Mili- 

tary 

pur- 

chases 

U 

Exports 

inclu- 

ding 

ship- 

ments 

3/ 

Year -end 
carry- 
over 

Total 

distri- 

bution 

■Total 

exports 
of  wheat 
and 

products 

V 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

1935 

661.0 

... 

7.3 

140.4 

808.7 

4.4 

1945 

873.8 

90.9 

324.0 

100.1 

1,388.8 

390.6 

1936 

689.3 

... 

12.6 

102.8 

804.7 

9.5 

1946 

743.8 

92.5 

332.2 

83.8 

1,252.3 

397.4 

1937 

697.4 

... 

107.2 

153.1 

957.7 

100.3 

1947 

754.2 

148.6 

344.1 

195.9 

1,442.8 

485.9 

193a 

712.3 

... 

111.0 

250.0 

1,073.3 

106.9 

1948 

672.2 

181.5 

331.3 

307.3 

1,492.3 

504.0 

1939 

663.0 

... 

43.7 

279.7 

991.4 

45.2 

1949 

676.7 

123.5 

183.0 

424.7 

1,407.9 

299.1 

1940 

675.5 

... 

37.7 

384.7 

1,097.9 

33.8 

1950 

681.4 

4o.l 

338.2 

396.2 

1,455.9 

366.1 

191*1 

651.5 

16.1 

31.9 

630.8 

1,330.3 

27.9 

1951  ZJ 

676.4 

12.5 

472.4 

253.9 

1,415.2 

473.5 

1942 

920.6 

25.3 

36.4 

618.9 

1,601.2 

27.8 

1952  zJ 

688.0 

6/ 

340.0 

549.0 

1,577.0 

325.0 

19^3 

1,173.9 

62.8 

45.8 

316.6 

1,599.1 

42.6 

19^ 

936.5 

150.1 

53.2 

279.2 

1,419.0 

144.4 

1/  Includes  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of  wheat. 

2 / Includes  purchases  both  for  exports  under  the  Army  Civilian  Supply  Program  and  for  military  food  use. 

3 / Exports  as  here  used,  in  addition  to  caanercial  exports.  Include  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  flour  procurement  as  distinct  from 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  deliveries  for  export. 

4/  Actual  exports.  Including  Army  Civilian  Supply  Program.  Includes  flour  'milled,  only  from  domestic  wheat  and  excludes  shipments  to  territories 
of  the  United  States.  Figures  in  this  column  are  not  related  to  the  rest  of  the  table,  but  are  given  only  for  ready  reference. 

5/  Preliminary. 

ZJ  Military  purchases  included  with  exports. 


Data  published  currently  in  The  Wheat  Situation  (BAE). 
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In  every  marketing  year  in  the  last  13,  early  season  cash 
hard  winter  wheat  prices  averaged  the  lowest  of  the  year  in 
either  June,  July,  or  August.  In  1951  the  low  was  reached  on 
July  25.  In*  8 of  the  last  13  years,  prices  averaged  highest  in 
March  or  later.  In  one  year,  they  averaged  highest  in  February, 


in  two  years  in  January,  and  in  two  years,  including  1951, 
the  high  came  in  December.  Except  for  1946-47  and  1947-48, 
when  demand  was  exceptionally  strong,  wheat  prices  have 
averaged  around  the  loan  level  for  the  season. 


Wheat,  No.  2 Hard  Winter:  Price,  loan  value  and  ceiling  at  Kansas  City,  1937  - 52 


Year 

Weighted  cash 

price  of 

Ho.  2 Hard 

Vinter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City 

J 

Loan 

value 

begin- 

nlng 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

: Dec. 

Jan.  : 

7eb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May  : 

June 

Kansas 

City  2/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1937 

122.5 

Ul.S 

109.5 

106.0 

94.2 

96.5 

102.7 

99.6 

91.  5 

84.6 

79.7 

76.7 



193® 

70.0 

55.5 

65.7 

64.7 

63.3 

66.9 

70.9 

69.2 

68.7 

69.6 

75-7 

70.9 

72 

1939 

66.7 

64.6 

85-9 

82.7 

85.8 

98.3 

101.2 

99.4 

102.1 

105.7 

94.7 

76.3 

77 

19U0 

70.7 

69.3 

75-8 

81.6 

84.5 

83.0 

84.7 

77.8 

85.1 

87.2 

90.4 

97.3 

77 

19m 

98.3 

106.6 

114.1 

112.2 

113.4 

120.1 

125.6 

123.1 

121.0 

114.6 

114.9' 

110.9 

110 

1942 

107.9 

111.2 

120.3 

120.5 

123.1 

130.5 

136.8 

137.0 

139.9 

138.4 

138.1 

137.0 

127 

1943 

140.1 

139.8 

145.8 

152.3 

156.4 

162.8 

164.8 

163.0 

165.2 

164.0 

163.2 

155.6 

137 

1944 

152.1 

150.8 

153.0 

161.3 

159.1 

162.0 

163.6 

165.8 

166.3 

165.7 

166.7 

168.2 

150 

1945 

158.3 

159.8 

162.1 

168.3 

168.9 

169.2 

169.2 

169.1 

172.0 

172.1 



186.1 

153 

1946 

197.8 

193.8 

196.0 

203.9 

210.4 

207.2 

209.0 

226.1 

269.4 

267.6 

269.3 

237.3 

164 

1947 

228.8 

231.8 

264.6 

295-3 

299.9 

301.1 

303.2 

250.8 

245.4 

244.5 

240.2 

229.4 

202 

1946 

219.3 

215.0 

220.4 

222.6 

228.2 

228.7 

225.0 

219.6 

224.1 

226.0 

222.1 

195.1 

223 

1949 

200.4 

206.0 

215.2 

218.8 

220.2 

222.1 

222.3 

222.4 

227.2 

230.6 

230.0 

217.0 

220 

1950 

222.8 

220.9 

221.0 

217.9 

222.4 

234.6 

240.2 

247.6 

240.1 

243.5 

238.4 

234.3 

225 

1951 

230.7 

233.0 

238.3 

245.2 

254.0 

254.1 

251.9 

249.2 

249.6 

249.2 

244.6 

230.6 

244 

1952 


225.1 


248 


1/  Computed  by  weighting  selling  price  by  number  of  carlots  sold  as  reported  In  the  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Bevlew.  In  this  price, 

wheat  of  above  as  well  as  below  13  percent  protein  is  included. 

2 J Loan  rate  is  for  wheat  of  less  than  13  percent.  Ceiling  became  effective  January  4,  1944  at  $1.62  including  l£  cents  commission, 

basis  protein  of  less  than  13  percent.  On  December  13.  194b  it  was  raised  to  $1.66,  on  May  30,  1945  to  $1,691,  on  March  4,  1946  to 
$1,721,  and  on  May  13,  1946  to  $1,871.  On  June  30,  1946  ceilings  expired. 

Data  published  currently  in  The  Wheat  Situation  (BAE). 
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MILK  COWS  AND  MILK 


The  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  United  States  as  a whole 
has  declined  16  percent  since  1944  but  the  decline  since 
1949  has  been  small.  In  recent  years,  a noticeable  decline 
has  continued  in  the  West  North  Central  States,  but  in  the 


Northeast  and  parts  of  the  South  numbers  have  been  steady  or 
increased.  Production  per  cow  in  1952  has  been  running  below 
a year  earlier  after  having  increased  steadily  from  1944  through 

1951- 


Milk  cows  and  milk  production  on  farms,  United  States,  1924-52 


Year 

Cov  numbers  and  milk  production 

Milk  cows  1/ 

\ Milk  production 
| per  cov  2/ 

| Total  milk 

production  2 / \ 

Milk  cows 

\ Milk  production 
per  cov 

Total  milk 
production 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Million  pounds 

Index  numbers  (1935-39  =100) 

1921+ 

21,417 

4,167 

89,240 

91.0 

94.6 

86.1 

1925 

21,503 

4,218 

90,699 

91.3 

95.8 

87.5 

1926 

21,312 

4,379 

93,325 

90.5 

99.5 

90.1 

1927 

21,191 

4,491 

95,172 

90.0 

102.0 

91.8 

1928 

21,223 

4,516 

95,843 

90.1 

102.6 

92.5 

1929 

21,618 

4,579 

98,988 

91.8 

104.0 

95.5 

1930 

22,218 

4,508 

100,158 

94.4 

102.4 

96.7 

1931 

23,108 

4,459 

103,029 

98.1 

101.3 

99.4 

1932 

24,105 

4,307 

103,810 

102.4 

97.8 

100.2 

1933 

25,062 

4,180 

104,762 

106.4 

94.9 

101.1 

1934 

25,198 

4,033 

101,621 

107.0 

91.6 

98.1 

1935 

24,187 

4,184 

101,205 

102.7 

95.0 

97.7 

1936 

23,727 

4,316 

102,410 

100.8 

98.0 

98.8 

1937 

23,340 

4,366 

101,908 

99.1 

99.2 

98.3 

1938 

23,215 

4,558 

105,807 

98.6 

103.5 

102.1 

1939 

23,273 

4,589 

106,792 

98.8 

104.2 

103.1 

1940 

23,671 

4,622 

109,412 

100.5 

105.0 

105.6 

1941 

24,288 

4,738 

115,088 

I03.I 

107.6 

111.1 

1942 

25,027 

4,736 

118,533 

IO6.3 

107.6 

114.4 

1943 

25,451 

4,598 

117,017 

108.1 

104.4 

112.9 

1944 

25,597 

4,572 

117,023 

108.7 

103.8 

112.9 

1945 

25,033 

4,787 

119,828 

IO6.3 

108.7 

U5.6 

1946 

24,089 

4,886 

117,697 

IO2.3 

111.0 

113.6 

1947 

23,329 

5,007 

116,814 

99.1 

113.7 

112.7 

1948 

22,345 

5,042 

112,671 

94.9 

114.5 

108.7 

1949 

22,024 

5,272 

116,103 

93.5 

119.7 

112.0 

1950 

21,944 

5,314 

116,602 

93-2 

320.7 

112.5 

1951  3/ 

21,705 

5,326 

115,591 

92.2 

121,0 

111.5 

1952  4/ 

21.550 

5,290 

114,000 

91.5 

120.1 

110.0 

1 / Average  number  on  farms  during  year  excluding  heifers  that  have  not  freshened. 
2/  Excludes  milk  sucked  by  calves  and  milk  produced  by  cows  not  on  farms. 
Preliminary,  4/  Partly  forecast. 


Data  published  in  Farm  Production,  and  Income  from  Milk  (BAE). 
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Butter  consumption,  both  total  and  per  capita,  has  been  de- 
clining during  recent  years,  and  that  of  margarine  has  been 
rising.  However,  only  a portion  of  the  decline  in  butter  con- 
sumption is  Attributable  to  consumers’  increased’ use  of  marga- 
rine and  other  table  spreads.  Much  of  the  decline  comes  from 
(1)  a rise  in  demand  for  other  dairy  products,  reducing  the 
quantity  of  milk  available  for  butter-making  and  (2)  the  decline  of 


milk  production  in  the  main  butter-producing  areas,  where  many 
farmers  could  earn  better  returns  from  meat  animals  and  cash 
grains  than  from  milk.  The  rise  in  margarine  consumption  has 
reflected,  in  part,  the  elimination  of  special  taxes  on  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  margarine.  Also,  in  the  past  year  lower 
retail  prices  for  margarine  have  widened  the  price  difference 
between  butter  and  margarine. 


Butter  and  margarine:  Consumption  per  person,  retail  price  and  price  of  margarine  as  a percentage  of  price  oi  butter. 

United  States,  1912-52 


Year 

Consumption 
per  person 

Fetall  price 
per  pound  l/ 

Margarine 
price  as  f 
of  butter 
price 

* Year 

Consumption 
per  person 

Fetall  price 
per  pound  l/ 

Margarine 
price  as  $ 
of  butter 
price 

Butter 

* Mar^rine  * 

Butter 

‘ Margarine 

Butter 

| Margarine 

Butter 

| Margarine 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1912 

16.  W 

l.k 

37.  k 

: 1935 

17.1 

3.0 

36.0 

_18.8 

52.2 

1913 

16.3 

1.5 

38.3 

: 1936 

16.  k 

3.0 

39.5 

18.5 

W6.8 

191** 

16.8 

l.k 

36.2 

: 1937 

16.1 

3.1 

10.7 

19.2 

17.2 

1915 

17.1 

l.k 

35.8 

: 1938 

16. A 

2.9 

31.7 

-17.5 

50.1 

1916 

17.1 

1.8 

39> 

: 1939 

17.3 

2.3 

32-5 

16.7 

51.1 

1917 

15.6 

2.7 

ha.  7 

1918 

13.7 

3-3 

57.7 

: 1910 

16.9 

2.k 

36.0 

15.9 

kk  .2 

1919 

15.1 

3-3 

67.9 

M.3 

60.9 

1 19H 

15.9 

2.7 

11.1 

17.1 

11.6 

: 10fc2 

15.8 

2.7 

17.3 

22.1 

16.7 

1920 

11 .7 

3.1» 

70.1 

12.3 

60.3 

: 1913 

11.8 

3.9 

52.7 

23.6 

WW.8 

1921 

16.1 

2.0 

51.7 

31.6 

61.1 

: 1911 

11.8 

3.8 

50.0 

21.1 

W8.2 

1022 

17.0 

1.7 

17.9 

28.0 

58.5 

: 1915 

10.9 

k.o 

50.7 

2k.  1 

17.5 

1923 

17.7 

2.0‘ 

55.8 

28.1 

50.1 

: 191 6 

10.5 

3.8 

71. C 

28.3 

39.9 

1921* 

17.8 

2.0 

52.2 

29.3 

56.1 

: 191? 

11.1 

5.0 

80.5 

W0 .8 

50.7 

1925 

17.9 

2.0 

55.2 

30.2 

5^.7 

: 1918 

9.9 

6.1 

86.7 

kl.l 

17.8 

1926 

18.1 

2.0 

53.6 

30.1 

56.2 

: 19I9 

10.  h 

5.7 

72.5 

30.8 

12.5 

1927 

18.0 

2.3 

56.3 

28.2 

50.3 

1928 

17.1 

2.6 

56.9 

27.3 

18.0 

: 1950 

10.7 

6.1 

72.9 

2/30.9 

W2.W 

1929 

17.2 

2.9 

55.5 

27.0 

18.6 

: 1951  V 

9.7 

6.5 

81.9 

5/31.7 

U2.W 

: 1952  V 

8.7 

7.7 

87.0 

29.0 

33.3 

1930 

17.2 

2.6 

k6.k 

25.0 

53.9 

1931 

18.0 

1.8 

35.8 

19.9 

55.6 

1932 

18.1 

1.6 

27.3 

15.1* 

55.1 

1933 

17.8 

1.9 

27.3 

13.2 

17.5 

1931 

18.2 

2.1 

31.5 

13.5 

W2. 9 

1/  Leading  cities,  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  2 ] January -July , based  on  prices  In  56  cities;  August -December,  19  cities. 
3/  Preliminary.  kj  Beginning  January  1951»  price  for  colored  margarine;  prior  to  that  time,  uncolored.  Partly  forecast. 


Consumption  data  published  quarterly  in  The  National  Food  Situation  (RAE) 
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PRICE  RATIOS  and  THE  DAIRYMAN 


% OF  1922-41 


Q 1 I I I I I I I I I I I 1 I I I I I I Ll 1 I I 1 I I I I I I I L 

1920  1930  1940  1950 


DAIRY  PRODUCTION  PAYMENTS  INCLUDED  IN  APPROPRIATE  YEARS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  47809A-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


For  the  last  several  years,  strong  consumer  demand  for  meat 
has  resulted  in  price  relationships  more  favorable  for  production 
of  meat  animals  than  for  dairy  products,  particularly  butterfat. 
During  1952,  dairy  prices  increased  while  prices  of  beef  cattle 
and  hogs  averaged  lower.  Nevertheless,  dairy  product-meat 
animal  price  relationships  have  continued  well  below  long-time 


averages.  This  helped  account  for  the  further  drop  in  milk  cow 
numbers  in  the  West  North  Central  States  where  39  percent  of 
the  decline  in  U.  S.  total  number  of  milk  cows  since  1945  has 
occurred.  However,  this  region  still  has  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
milk  cows  in  the  country. 


Price  and  price  ratios  of  dairy  products  and  meat  animals,  and  value  of  rations  in  milk  and  butterfat  areas, 

United  States,  1920-52  1/ 


Price 

received  by  farmers 

Value  of 
per 

rations 

cvt. 

: Price 

ratios  2/  : 

Price  ratios  as 
age  of  1922-41 

percent- 

Year 

Milk  : 

Butterfat 

: Hogs  : 

Beef  cattle 

Milk 

Butterfat 

: Butterfat- 

: Butterfat - : 

Butterfat-  1 

Butterfat- 

; 

per  lb. 

: per  cvt.  : 

per  cvt. 

areas 

*"•* 

I bog 

: beef  cattle  t 

hog  : 

beef  cattle 

Dollars 

Cents 

Dollars 

Po,.n^ 

Pounds 

Percent 

1920 

3.23 

55.9 

13.06 

8.77 

3.11 

2.66 

4.34 

6.44 

96.2 

124.8 

1921 

2.33 

38.4 

7.65 

5.69 

1.78 

1.32 

5.07 

6.80 

112.4 

131.8 

1922 

2.14 

36.6 

5.72 

1.82 

1.41 

4.39 

6.43 

97.3 

124.6 

1923 

2.50 

43.2 

5.85 

2.06 

1.64 

6.24 

7.41 

138.4 

143.6 

1924 

2.24 

40.5 

5.88 

2.07 

1.73 

5.64 

6.91 

125.1 

133.9 

1925 

2.39 

42.3 

6.54 

2.09 

1.75 

3.84 

6.49 

85.1 

125.8 

1926. 

2.4l 

41.9 

6.78 

1.05 

1.48 

3.56 

6.18 

78.9 

119.8 

1927 

2.53 

44.4 

7.61 

1.91 

1.59 

4.64 

5.86 

102.9 

113.6 

1926 

2.54 

46.0 

9.47 

2.15 

1.78 

5.32 

4 .&J 

118.0 

94.4 

1929 

2.54 

45.1 

9.54 

9.53 

2.05 

1.68 

4.77 

4.75 

105.8 

92.1 

1930 

2.22 

35.0 

8.87 

7.87 

1.81 

1.46 

3.95 

4.52 

87.6 

87.6 

1931 

1.70 

25.4 

5.80 

5.60 

1.28 

.99 

4.62 

4.59 

102.4 

89.0 

1932 

1.28 

18.1 

3.39 

4.27 

.98 

.74 

5.49 

4.28 

121.7 

82.9 

1933 

1.31 

18.8 

3.50 

3.73 

1.09 

.84 

5.45 

5.05 

120.8 

97.9 

1931* 

1.55 

23.0 

4.22 

4.10 

1.43 

1.25 

5.59 

5.61 

123.9 

108.7 

1935 

1.74 

28.5 

8.75 

6.21 

1.55 

1.39 

3.34 

4.63 

74.1 

89.7 

1936 

1.90 

32.5 

9.36 

5.90 

1-54 

1.36 

3.48 

5.53 

77.2 

167.2 

1937 

2.00 

33.7 

9.73 

7.01 

1.82 

1.63 

3.53 

4.85 

78.3 

94.0 

1938 

1.76 

26.5 

7.80 

6.57 

1.33 

1.06 

3.42 

4.06 

75.8 

78.7 

1939 

1.72 

24.2 

6.31 

7.13 

1.32 

1.07 

3.90 

3.40 

86.5 

65.9 

1940 

1.84 

28.5 

5.42 

7*48 

1.43 

-±vl9 

5.30 

3.82 

117.5 

74.0 

1941 

2.21 

34.4 

9.14 

8.75 

1.58 

1.30 

3.82 

3.94 

84.7 

76.4 

1942 

1943 

2.60 

40.5 

13.10 

10.60 

1.96 

1.66 

3.09 

3.30 

68.5 

73.6 

3/3.22 

3/51.0 

13.80 

12.00 

2.39 

2.09 

2/3.70 

3/4.27 

82.0 

82.8 

1944 

3/3-71 

3/56.3 

13.10 

11.00 

2.74 

2.39 

j/4-29 

3/5.18 

95.1 

100.4 

1945 

3/3-74 

$61.3 

14.10 

3/12.30 

2.67 

2.31 

3/4.36 

3/4.34 

i/5.03 

96.7 

97.5 

1946 

3/4.35 

2/73.4 

17.30 

1/14.50 

3.16 

2.77 

3/5.07 

96.2 

98.3 

1947 

4.36 

73.0 

24.20 

18.50 

3.70 

3.37 

3.02 

3.94 

67.0 

76.4 

1948 

4.89 

70.6 

23.30 

22.40 

3.93 

3.53 

3.41 

3.52 

75.6 

68.2 

1949  . 

4.01 

62.1 

18.30 

19.90 

3.U 

2.67 

3.42 

3.12 

75.8 

60.5 

1950 

3.93 

62.2 

18.20 

23.10 

3.16 

2.78 

3.47 

2.71 

76.9 

52.5 

1951  4/  4.62 

70.0 

20.20 

28.90 

3.58 

3.24 

3.49 

2.44 

77.4 

47.3 

-12 SLSl 4=23 

76.0 

19.00 

26.00 

1=52 

3.35 

4.00 

2.92 

88.7 

56.6 

Xj  Simple  averageo  of  monthly  data.  2 / Pounds  of  (live)  meat  animal  equivalent  In  value  to  1 pound  of  butterfat  based  on  local  market  prices. 

3/  Includes  subsidy  payments.  4/  Preliminary.  Partly  forecast. 


Basic  data  published  in  Agricultural  Prices  (BAE). 


Farmers  are  likely  to  produce  slightly  more  eggs  in  1952 
than  their  record  ot  165  million  cases. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  increases  m rate  of  lay  have  about 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  larger  laying  flocks  have  not  been  necessary 
to  maintain  a steady  level  of  per  capita  consumption. 


Egg  prices  last  spring  were  so  unsatisfactory  to  farmers 
as  to  result  in  a 7 percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  chickens 
raised.  The  likelihood,  therefore,  is  that  there  will  be  some- 
what fewer  layers  and  a slightly  smaller  egg  production  in 
1953  chan  in  1952. 


Potential  layers  and  annual  egg  production,  1935-5-2 


Egg  production  on 


As  a percentage  of  average  1935-39 


Year 

Potential 
layers  on 
farms 

January  1 l/ 

farms  during 

the  year 

Potential 
layers  on 
fam6 

January  1 l/ 

Egg  production  on 
farms  during  the  year 

: Per  January  1 
Total  : potential 

: layer 

Total  : 

Per  January  1 
potential 
layer 

Million 

Mi 11 lone 

cases 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average 

1935-39 

361* 

101 

100 

1935 

350 

93 

96 

96 

92 

96 

1935 

363 

96 

95 

100 

95 

95 

1937 

380 

101* 

99 

101* 

103 

99 

1933 

353 

101* 

106 

97 

103 

106 

1939 

376 

108 

103 

103 

107 

103 

191*0 

393 

110 

201 

108 

109 

101 

1941 

’81 

116 

no 

105 

115 

no 

191*2 

1*28 

135 

114 

118 

131* 

114 

191*3 

U89 

151 

112 

131* 

11*9 

112 

1944 

521* 

163 

112 

11*1* 

161 

112 

191*5 

1*71* 

155 

110 

130 

151* 

119 

1946 

1*73 

155 

ns 

130 

153 

118 

19A7 

1*31 

151* 

128 

118 

152 

128 

191*8 

1*18 

152 

131 

115 

150 

131 

191*9 

399 

156 

i4i 

110 

154 

14 1 

1950 

1*21* 

163 

139 

116 

161 

139 

1951 

1*10 

165 

11*5 

112 

163 

145 

1952 

1*27 

116 

l/  Hens,  pullets  of  laying  age,  and  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age. 


Data  for  current  computations  available  in  January  Crop  Production  report. 
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POULTRY-PRODUCT/ 
PRICE  RATIOS 


LB 

16 

12 
12 
8 

12 
8 

1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  48251  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


S. 


I I 

Egg-feed 


Feed  costs  make  up  the  major  part  of  production  costs  for 
both  poultry  and  eggs.  Therefore,  changes  in  the  relationship 
between  feed  prices  and  the  prices  of  poultry  products  are 
indicators  of  the  profitability  of  poultry  enterprises.  The  1952 


ratios  are  now  estimated  to  be  at  or  near  their  lowest  points 
since  records  were  begun.  Although  the  efficiency  of  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  has  improved  in  the  last  25  years,  the  1952 
ratio  is  so  low  that  this  year  is  noi  a good  one  for  poultrymtu 


Poultry-product  / feed  price  rat 


os 


and  poultry  ration  cost,  1924-52 


Year 

Ratio  l/ 

3 : 

3 1 

1 2 

32  Year 

3 1 

: 3 

1 1 

: 1 

: 

3 

Ratio 

Egg- 

feed 

3 1 

1 1 

t Chicken-  : 

t feed  : 

t : 

Turkey- 

feed 

farm  value 

* of  poultry 

* ration 

3 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Egg- 

feed 

2 2 

3 1 

2 Chi oken-  : 

2 feed  3 

3 2 

2 

2 

Turkey-  3 
feed  2 

farm  value 
of  poultry 
ration 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollars 

: t 

2 : 

3 

2 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds' 

Dollars 

1924 

12.7 

8.2 

2.35 

i : 1940 

11.5 

8.3 

8.4 

1.68 

1925 

13.4 

8.1 

2.53 

1 1 1941 

2 

13.5 

9.0 

9.2 

1.83 

1926 

14.3 

9.9 

2.21 

: : 1942 

2 

14.2 

8.9 

9.8 

2.21 

1927 

12.2 

8.8 

3.31 

* 1 1943 

3 

14.5 

9.6 

11.1 

2.66 

1928 

12.4 

8.6 

2.47 

1 1 1944 

11.5 

8.6 

10.8 

2.94 

1929 

13.9 

9.7 

2.32 

1 : 1945 

2 

13.4 

9.4 

11.5 

2.91 

: : 1946 

t 

11.3 

8.2 

9.7 

3.47 

1930 

12.1 

8.9 

2.08 

::  1947 

2 

11.1 

6.9 

7.7 

4.17 

1931 

12.9 

10.5 

1.49 

: : 1948 

2 

11.4 

7.6 

9.8 

4.29 

1932 

14.4 

10.2 

1.14 

1:  1949 

2 

IS. 2 

7.8 

11.0 

3.46 

1933 

11.6 

7.2 

8.1 

1.35 

3 : 

3 

1934 

10.6 

6.6 

7.2 

1.71 

! : 1950 

2 

10.3 

7.0 

8.8 

3.58 

1935 

13.0 

7.9 

8.6 

1.88 

s : 1951 

2 

12.0 

6.8 

8.9 

4.01 

1936 

12.1 

8.4 

9.0 

1.89 

1:  1952 

I 

2/  9.8 

2/6.3 

2/8.2 

3/4.23 

1937 

10.4 

7.4 

7.2 

2.17 

t : 

2 

1938 

14.1 

9.8 

10.9 

1.54 

: t 

2 

1939 

11.9 

8.8 

10.4 

1.54 

x t 

3 

3 

Simple  average  of  monthly  ratios* 
2/  Estimated. 

3/  Jan. -July  average* 


Data  for  current  computations  available  in  Agricultural  Prices  (BAE). 
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FATS  AND  OILS 

U S.  PRODUCTION  CONSUMPTION 


1935  1945  1955  1935  1945  1955 


DATA  ARE  ON  FAT  CONTENT  BASIS.  PRODUCTION  IS  THAT  FROM  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48786  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Domestic  production  of  both  food  and  nonfood  fats  and  oils 
has  increased  fairly  steadily  since  the  early  1930’s.  This  re- 
flects mainly  the  increased  production  of  oybean  oil  and  in- 
edible tallow  and  grease.  Per  capita  consumption  of  food  fats 
has  been  moderately  lower  in  recent  years  than  during  the 
1930’s,  reflecting  mainly  the  decline  in  consumption  of  butter. 


Exports  of  food  fats  and  oils  increased  during  World  War  II,  and 
have  continued  large.  Consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  drying- 
oil  and  miscellaneous  industrial  products  has  tended  to  in- 
crease. Production  of  food  fats  and  oils  in  1952-53  may  be 
moderately  smaller  than  in  1951-52,  but  total  supplies  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  prospective  needs. 


«Fats  and  oils:  United  Mates  production  and  consumption  per  person,  1931-51 


Daaestic  disappearance  Zj 


Dccestlc  disappearance  2 / 


Production  \j 


Civilian  and  nllltary 


; Tear  : Production  1/ 


Civilian  and  nllltary 


Food  : 

Nonfood 

Total 

Food  : 

Nonfood 

Total: 

Food  : 

Nonfood 

Total  : 

Food  : 

Nonfood 

Total  : 

Food  ! 

Nonfood 

Total: 

Food  : 

Nonfood 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mlllico 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounde 

£2a5i- 

Pounde 

Pounds 

Pcamds  : 

pounds 

E225i_ 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Poinds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1931 

5,092 

1,203 

7,095 

5,447 

2,434 

7,881 

43.6 

19.5 

63.1  t 

1942 

6,872 

2,601 

9,672 

6,155 

3,619 

9,774 

44.6 

25.6 

70.2 

1932 

6,113 

1,119 

7,233 

5,299 

2,253 

7,552 

42.2 

17.9 

60.1  : 

1943 

7,69*. 

2,565 

10,238 

5,819 

3,565 

9,384 

41.6 

23.9 

65.5 

1933 

6,126 

1,218 

7,3*0 

5,367 

2,359 

7,726 

42.5 

18.7 

61.2  : 

1944 

7,427 

2,892 

10,319 

5,88o 

5,843 

9,723 

40.5 

25.4 

65.9 

193* 

5,525 

1,335 

6,860 

5,576 

2,577 

8,153 

43.9 

20.3 

64.1  : 

19*»5 

6,694 

2,399 

9,092 

5,616 

3.676 

9,291 

38.9 

24.0 

62.9 

1935 

4,654 

1,085 

5,7*» 

5,514 

2,675 

8,189 

43.1 

20.9 

64.0  : 

1946 

6,232 

2,334 

8,566 

5,600 

3,397 

8,997 

39.7 

24.1 

63.8 

1936 

5,320 

1,290 

6,610 

5,778 

2,849 

8,626 

44.8 

22.1 

66.9  i 

1947 

7,055 

2,6l4 

9,669 

6,054 

3,980 

10,034 

41.8 

S7.5 

69.3 

1937 

5,320 

1,256 

6,577 

5,757 

2,961 

8,758 

44.1 

22.8 

61.6  : 

1948 

7,333 

2,824 

10,157 

6,265 

3,801 

10,065 

42.4 

25.8 

68.3 

1938 

5,964 

1,344 

7,326 

5,866 

2,711 

8,576 

44.9 

20.7 

65.6  I 

1969 

8,482 

3,096 

11,576 

6,339 

3,483 

9,022 

42.2 

23.2 

65.5 

1939 

6,106 

1,660 

7,767 

6,079 

3,050 

9,129 

46.2 

23.2 

69.3  : 

1950 

8,417 

3,282 

11,698 

6,953 

3,906 

177,859 

45.4 

25.6 

71.0 

191*0 

6,331 

1,944 

8,275 

6,146 

3,069 

9,235 

46.2 

23.2 

69.4  i 

1951 

8,741 

3,234 

11,975 

6,527 

3,623 

10,151 

41.9 

23.3 

65.2 

19U1 

6,626 

2,243 

8,871 

6,402 

3,998 

10,400 

47.4 

29.3 

76.7  : 

I noli  idea  oil  equivalent  of  peanuts  and  soybeans  exported  for  crushing  abroad. 

Adjusted  far  changes  In  stocks  of  margarine,  shortening,  foots  and  secondary  fats,  and  for  net  trade  in  margarine,  shortening,  foots  and  seccodary  fata. 


Totals  and  per  capita  estimates  oamputed  frao  unrounded  cuctxrs. 


Data  published  currently  in  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  (BAE, 
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COTTONSEED 

•PRICE 

•PRODUCTION 


YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1920  1930  1940  1950 

* PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


NEG.  43290A -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  1952  cottonseed  crop  may  be  about  11  percent  smaller 
than  a year  earlier,  mainly  reflecting  a drop  in  acreage.  Sharp 
declines  in  acreage  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  more 
than  offset  increases  in  California  and  Arizona.  Prices  re- 


ceived by  farmers  for  cottonseed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952 
season  were  about  the  same  as  a year  earlier  and  well  above 
support.  The  support  price  to  producers  is  $62.40  per  ton  for 
basis  grade  (100). 


Cottonseed:  Production,  price  received  by  farmers,  and  parity  price,  1920-52 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

August 

Season 

average  price 
per  ton 

Parity  price  * 

per  ton  on  * 

July  15  pre-  [ 

ceding  the  * 

crop  year  ] 

Production 

: Year 

: begin- 
: nlng 

: August 
r 

Season 

average  price 
per  ton 

Parity  price 
per  ton  on 
July  15  pre- 
ceding the 
crop  year  1 J 

Production 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000  tons  t 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000  tons 

1920 

25.65 

45.55 

5,966 

1938 

21.79 

28.41 

4,950 

1921 

29.14 

37.21 

3,528 

1939 

21.17 

27.51 

4,869 

1922 

30.42 

36.98 

4,330 

1923 

41.23 

37.66 

4,503 

1940 

21.73 

28.19 

5,286 

1924 

33.25 

37.43 

6,050 

1941 

47.65 

29.32 

4,553 

1942 

45.61 

33.82 

5,202 

1925 

31.59 

38.34 

7,150 

1943 

52.10 

36.31 

4,688 

1926 

22.64 

37.66 

7,989 

1944 

52.70 

37.88 

4,902 

1927 

34.83 

37.43 

5,758 

1928 

34.17 

37.88 

6,319 

1945 

51.10 

38.56 

3,664 

1929 

30.92 

37.21 

6,406 

1946 

72.00 

44.20 

3,514 

1947 

85.90 

51.41 

4,682 

1930 

22.04 

35.85 

6,028 

1948 

67.20 

56.15 

5,945 

1931 

8.97 

31.57 

7,310 

1949 

43.40 

54.80 

6,559 

1932 

10.33 

27.74 

5,815 

1933 

12.88 

26.83 

5,5U 

1950 

86.60 

67.30 

4,105 

1934 

33.00 

28.64 

4,256 

1951 

2/69.30 

73-60 

6,325 

1952 

75.50 

2/5,650 

1935 

30.54 

29.09 

4,634 

1936 

33-36 

28.41 

5,472 

1937 

19.51 

30.22 

7,844 

: 

1/  Annual  prices,  1920-22.  1926-49  calculated  from  corrected  parity  Index  as  published  January  1950. 

price  as  defined  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  of  1938,  as  amended  in  1948  and  1949. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Based  on  September  1 Indications  of  cotton  crop. 


1950  to  date,  effective  parity 


Season  average  price  published  currently  in  the  May  Cotton  Production  report;  other  data  in  Agricultural  Prices,  and  Crop  Production  (BAE). 
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Production  of  soybeans  in  1952  may  be  slightly  less  than 
a year  earlier.  Although  the  acreage  of  soybeans  to  be  harvest- 
ed for  beans  is  at  a record  level,  the  national  average  yield  is 
below  that  of  1951-  The  decline  in  yield  reflects  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  some  States  and  a shift  in  acreage  away 
from  the  States  with  highest  yields.  .In  recent  years,  the  value 


of  meal  in  a bushel  of  soybeans  has  been  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  oil.  A strong  demand  for  meal  in  1951-52  was  a major 
factor  in  keeping  the  price  of  soybeans  above  support.  The 
demand  for  high  protein  feed  in  the  1952-crop  year  is  expected 
to  continue  strong. 


Soybeans:  Price  received  by  farmers,  comparable  or  parity  price,  production  and  crushings, 
United  States,  1940-52 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

Octo- 

ber 

Season 

average 

price 

per 

bushel 

Parity 
price 
per  bushel 
on  August  15 
preceding 
the  crop  year 

y 

Production 

for 

beans 

Crushings 

Year 

begin- 

ning 

Octo- 

ber 

Season 

average 

price 

per 

bushel 

Parity 
price 
per  bushel 
on  August  15 
preceding 
the  crop  year 

i/ 

Production 

for 

beans 

Crushings 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1940 

.90 

1.20 

78,045 

64,056 

1947 

3.34 

2.23 

186,451 

161,397 

1941 

1.55 

1.28 

107,197 

77,131 

1948 

2.27 

2.39 

227,217 

183,664 

1942 

1.61 

1.44 

167,524 

133,454 

1949 

2.16 

2.32 

234,194 

195,265 

1943 

1.81 

1.56 

190,133 

142,306 

1950 

2.47 

2.58 

299,279 

251,635 

1944 

2.05 

1.61 

192,121 

153,402 

1951 

2.70 

2.82 

280,512 

2/239,000 

1945 

2.08 

1.64 

193,167 

159,460 

1952 

2.87 

3/275,929 

4/235,000 

1946 

2.57 

1.91 

203,395 

170,246 

1/  Beginning  1950,  effective  parity  price  as  defined  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  in  19^  and 
1949,  coup  arable  price  prior  to  1950.  19^0 -^9,  calculated  from  corrected  parity  Index  as  published  January  1950. 

2/  Partly  forecast.  Indicated  September  1.  hj  Forecast. 


Data  published  currently  In  Agricultural  Prices  and  In  Crop  Production  (BAE);  crushings  complied  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  SUPPLY 


YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST  * INCLUDES  SMALL  IMPORTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48262  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  the  1951-52 
season  was  about  500  thousand  bales  larger  than  in  1950-51. 
The  beginning  carry-over  on  August  1,  1951  was  the  smallest 
since  1925  and  4.6  million  Dales  smaller  than  a year  earlier, 
but  production  from  the  1951  crop  was  5.1  million  bales  larger 
than  production  from  the  1950  crop. 


The  ending  carry-over  August  1,  1952  was  about  a half  mil- 
lion bales  larger  than  beginning  stocks.  The  estimate  of  the 
1952  crop,  as  of  September  1,  indicates  a decrease  from  1951 
of  about  1.3  million  bales  in  production  and  the  carry-over  on 
August  1,  1953  is  expected  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  on  August 
1,  1952 


Cotton,  all  kinds:  Supply  and  distribution, 
United  States,  1940-52 


: s t t:  s t 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

August 

1 

i Carry- 
t over 
: August  1 

t 

t 

* Produc- 
: tion 

1 and 

1 ijnports 

3 

X 

: Supply 

x 

: 

: 

: 

: 

s 

* 

Carry-  x: 

oyer  1 1 
end  of  1 1 
season  :J 
: x 

:* 

Year  : 
begin-  : 

ning  : 
August  : 

1 : 

: 

Carry-  : 

over  s 

August  lj 

X 

X 

Produc- 

tion 

and 

ijnports 

X 

X 

X 

X 

s 

X 

: 

Supply  * 

X 

X 

X 

Carry- 
over 
end  of 
season 

3 1,000 

s bales  y 

1,000 
bales  i/ 

1,000 

bales  i/ 

1,000  : 1 

bales  A/t3 

X 

X 

1,000 
bales  2J 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 

bales  A/ 

1,000 

bales  y 

1940 

: 10,564 

12,506 

23,070 

'12,166  : : 

1947  : 

2,530 

11,892 

14,422 

3,080 

19a 

j 12,166 

10,819 

22,985 

10,640  :: 

1948  : 

3,080 

14,812 

17,892 

5,287 

1942 

j 10,640 
t 

t 10,657 

12,657 

23,297 

10,657  i: 

1949  1 

5,287 

16,166 

21,453 

6,846 

1943 

11,219 

21,876 

10,744  s: 

1950  t 

6,846 

10,064 

16,910 

2,278 

1944 

: 10,744 

12,120 

22,864 

11,164  : 3 

1951  2/: 

2,278 

15,133 

17, 411 

2,745 

1945 

: 11,164 

9,198 

20,362 

7,326  : : 

1952  g/i 

2,745 

13,919 

16,664 

1946 

: 7,326 

8,821 

16,147 

2,530  1: 

2/  American  in  running  bales  counting  round  bales  as  half  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  approximately  478  pounds. 
2J  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  Cotton  Production  estimates  (BAE). 
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WORLD  COTTON  SUPPLY 

MIL.  BALES  ^ \ 7 

Total 


J I L 


1930 


1940 


1950 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 

NEG.  4 7 385  - XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  world  supply  or  commercial  cotton  in  1951-52  was  esti- 
mated at  44.5  million  bales,  about  5 percent  larger  than  a year 
earlier.  This  increase  was  caused  by  a 7 million  bale  increase 
in  production  which  more  than  counterbalanced  an  approximately 


3 million  bale  decrease  in  beginning  stocks.  A decrease  in  the 
1951-52  world  consumption  from  the  1950-51  level,  combined 
with  a larger  supply,  caused  an  increase  in  the  beginning  carry- 
over for  1952-53  of  almost  3 million  bales. 


Cotton:  World  supply,  1930-51 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

Aug.l 

Production 

: Carry-over 

t by  growths 

x 

t 

x 

x Total 

:: 

r t 

: t Year 
n begin- 
t ning 
n Aug.l 

: 

i 

i 

i 

: 

Production 

t Carry-over 

t by  growths 

i 

t 

X 

x Total 

: United 
i States 

* 

| Foreign 

t United 
: States 

1 

| Foreign 

t 

i supply 

i 

j 

t 

i 

t 

i 

{ 

United 

States 

* 

1 Foreign 

j 

t United 
x States 

: 

| Foreign 
t 

x supply 

X 

X 

X 

: 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

: 

i 

: 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

* bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

i 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

■ i/ 

i/ 

V 

i/ 

i/ 

t 

t 

i/ 

V 

n 

V 

J 

1930 

i 13,873 

11,503 

6,187 

5,905 

37,268 

ii 

i 1941 

t 

10,628 

14,988 

12,797 

9,370 

47 ,783 

1931 

: 16,877 

9,602 

8,976 

5,832 

41,287 

H 1942 

t 

12,534 

13,048 

11,165 

11,420 

48,167 

1932 

t 12, 961 

10,500 

13,263 

5,073 

41,797 

" 1943 

11,075 

13,446 

11,280 

12,290 

48,091 

1933 

: 12,71? 

13,354 

11,809 

5,307 

43,182 

i 1944 

i 

11,994 

11,637 

11,241 

14,163 

49,035 

1934 

: 9,576 

13,466 

10,701 

6,839 

40,582 

i 1945 

t 

8,972 

10,918 

12,150 

14,448 

46,488 

1935 

: 10,495 

15,646 

9,041 

6,031 

41,213 

I 1946 

8,582 

11,572 

9,734 

13,307 

43,195 

1936 

: 12,375 

18,354 

6,998 

6,651 

44,378 

i 1947 

11,689 

11,563 

5,266 

11,691 

40,209 

1937 

i 18,412 

18,333 

6,235 

7,460 

50,440 

it  1948 

14,671 

12,636 

4,313 

9,439 

41,059 

1938 

: 11,665 

15,844 

13,787 

8,915 

50,211 

: 1949 

i 

16,008 

13,844 

6,861 

7,260 

43,924 

1939 

: 11,418 

15,908 

14,137 

7,501 

48,964 

!i  1950 

i 

9,906 

16,447 

8,897 

7,230 

42,480 

1940 

: 12,315 

16,405 

12,542 

7,720 

48,982 

* / 
t 1951  2/i 

LI L_ 

15,064 

18,300 

2,278 

8,900 

44,542 

i / American  cotton  In  running  bales,  counting  round  bales  as  half  bales,  foreign  In  bales  of  approximately  478  pounds* 
i/  Preliminary* 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censos,  and  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  Cotton  Production  estimates  (BAE). 
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COTTON  PRICES  AND  LOAN  RATES 


<t  PER  LB. 


1930  1940  1950 


BY  MONTHS,  Y EAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 
* AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 
A BASIS  MIDDLING  7/8-IN.  STAPLE,  AVERAGE  LOCATION 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.47293-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  cotton  during  the  1951-52 
season  averaged  about  2 cents  below  1950-51,  but  were  still 
well  above  the  loan  level.  The  drop  in  prices  was  caused  by 


larger  U.  S.  and  world  supplies  of  cotton  and  by  a smaller  do* 
mestic  mill  consumption  than  in  1950-51. 


( 


Cotton:  Average  price  per  pound  received  by  farmers,  and  loan  rates,  United  States,  1930-52 


Crop 

year 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

[Weight- 

1 

[average 

Loan 

rate 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1930 

11.25 

9.86 

9.16 

9.63 

8.73 

8.76 

9.32 

9.56 

9.35 

8.92 

7.69 

8. 15 

9.16 



1931 

6.07 

5.89 

5.21 

6.02 

5.19 

5.68 

5.91 

6.26 

5.83 

5.26 

1.62 

5.0? 

5.66 

— 

1932 

6.51 

7.13 

6.32 

5.90 

5.38 

5.65 

5.57 

6.15 

6.27 

8.30 

8.90 

10.68 

6.52 

— - 

1933 

8.80 

8.81 

8.99 

9.59 

9.66 

10.36 

11.85 

11.81 

n.65 

11.06 

11.65 

12.29 

1/10.17 

10.00 

1931 

13.02 

13.13 

12.56 

12.38 

12.15 

12.55 

12.37 

11.50 

11.66 

12.03 

11.75 

11.89 

1/12.36 

12.00 

1935 

11.11 

10.55 

10.88 

n.51 

11.37 

11.10 

11.02 

11.11 

11.19 

n.37 

11.38 

12.62 

11.09 

10.00 

1936 

12.29 

12.55 

12.23 

12.01 

12.37 

12. 15 

12.58 

13.69 

13.72 

12.93 

12. 17 

12.39 

12.36 

--- 

1937 

10.56 

8.97 

8.27 

8.17 

8.00 

7.81 

7.80 

7.93 

8.07 

8.08 

8.28 

8.63 

1/  8.11 

9.00 

1938 

8.03 

8.29 

8.76 

8.70 

8.63 

§.68 

8.57 

8.13 

8.15 

8.59 

8.68 

8.89 

1/  8.60 

8.30 

1939 

9.91 

9.32 

8.56 

8.71 

9.13 

10.12 

10.06 

10.19 

9.96 

9.81 

10.00 

11.60 

9.09 

8.70 

1910 

9.07 

9.27 

9.13 

9.39 

9.37 

9.37 

9.66 

9.58 

10.13 

11.18 

12.70 

11.25 

1/  9.89 

8.90 

191*1 

15.17 

17.69 

16.71 

15.89 

16.35 

17.82 

18.28 

18.01 

18.82 

18.78 

17.91 

18.11 

1/17.03 

11.02 

1912 

18.03 

18.59 

18.87 

19.22 

19.55 

19.71 

19.68 

19.91 

20.13 

20.09 

19.96 

19.60 

2/19.01 

17.02 

1913 

19.81 

20.20 

20.28 

19.10 

19.85 

20.15 

19.93 

19.97 

20.21 

19.80 

20.16 

20.32 

2/19.88 

18.11 

1911 

20.15 

21.02 

21.25 

20.78 

20.85 

20.20 

19.99 

20.21 

20,20 

20.51 

20.90 

21.25 

2/20.73 

20.03 

1915 

21.33 

21.72 

22.26 

22.52 

22.80 

22.36 

23.01 

22.70 

23.59 

21.09 

25.98 

30.83 

2/22.52 

19. 81 

1916 

33-55 

35.30 

37.69 

29.23 

29.98 

29.71 

30.56 

31.89 

32.26 

33.50 

31.07 

35.88 

I/32. 61 

22.83 

1917 

33.15 

31.21 

30.65 

31.87 

31.05 

33.11 

30.71 

31.77 

31.10 

35.27 

35.22 

32.99 

31.93 

26.19 

1918 

30.11 

30.91 

31.08 

30.52 

29. 61 

29.27 

29.15 

28.71 

29.91 

29.97 

30.13 

30.08 

30.38 

28.79 

1919 

29.32 

29.70 

28.70 

27.67 

26.17 

26.17 

27.50 

28.05 

28.71 

29.21 

29.91 

33.05 

28.58 

27.23 

1950 

36.95 

39.98 

38.90 

11.13 

10.36 

11.31 

11.75 

12.73 

13.17 

12.15 

12.02 

39.11 

10.07 

27.90 

1951 

31.60 

33.73 

36.21 

11.00 

10.31 

38.70 

37.25 

36.72 

37.30 

36.08 

38.02 

37.02 

30.16 

1/  Includes  unredeemed  loan  cotton  at  estimated  average  loan  value. 

2/  Includes  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  season  average  price. 

Current  data  published  mouthy  in  Agricultural  Prices  (BAE). 
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APPAREL  WOOL 

U.  S.  Production  and  Net  Imports 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  47510-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1953  probably 
will  be  about  the  same  as  this  year.  The  increase  in  production 
this  year  was  the  second  following  a decline  of  over  45  per- 
cent between  1942  and  1950. 

Somewhat  more  apparel  wool  was  imported  during  1951 


than  the  year  before;  however,  mill  consumption  declined  slight- 
ly even  though  a substantial  quantity  was  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  military  goods.  Both  imports  and  mill  consumption 
during  1952  have  been  lower  than  last  year. 


Wool,  apparel:  Production  and  net  imports.  United  States,  1920-52 


Year 

Production 

: Net  Imports  : 

: Year 

Production 

: Net  Imports 
: (actual 

: veight  l/ 

Shorn 

: Pulled 

: Total 

; (actual  : 
: veight  1/  : 

Shorn 

: Pulled 

Total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  : 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

1920 

250.9 

42.9 

293.8 

199.6  : 

: 1938 

359.9 

64.5 

424.4 

31.3 

1921 

21*1.7 

1*8.5 

290.2 

215.3  : 

: 1939 

361.7 

64.5 

426.2 

99.3 

1922 

228.1* 

1*2.0 

270.6 

189.0  : 

1923 

230.2 

1*2.5 

272.7 

242.7  : 

: I960 

372.0 

62.0 

434.0 

222.2 

1921* 

239.2 

43.8 

282.0 

94.2  : 

: 1961 

337.5 

65.8 

653.3 

605.0 

1925 

253.2 

1*6.8 

300.0 

171.7  : 

: 1942 

188.3 

66.7 

655.0 

794.4 

1926 

269.3 

1*9.6 

318.9 

169.9  : 

: 1943 

378.8 

65.2 

444.0 

621.0 

1927 

269.1* 

50.1 

339.5 

109.6  : 

: 1944 

338.3 

73.5 

411.8 

560.2 

1928 

311*.  8 

51.9 

366.7 

86.6  : 

: 1945 

308.0 

70.5 

378.5 

646.9 

1929 

327.8 

54.5 

182.3 

100.1  : 

: 1946 

280.9 

61.3 

342.2 

810.2 

: 1967 

251.4 

56.6 

308.0 

626.0 

1930 

352.1 

61.9 

416.0 

70.0  : 

: 1948 

231.8 

66.6 

278.4 

615.1 

1931 

376.3 

66.1 

442.4 

42.9  : 

: 1949 

21.2.9 

35.6 

268.5 

246.8 

1932 

351.0 

67.1 

418.1 

13-3  : 

1933 

371*.  2 

64.2 

438.4 

59-3  : 

: 1950  2/ 

215.4 

32.4 

247.8 

395.2 

1931* 

368.9 

60.5 

629.4 

32.8  : 

: 1951  2/ 

225.5 

26.9 

250.4 

430.6 

1935 

161.5 

66.0 

427.5 

i*5.9  : 

: 1952  y 

229.8 

260.0 

1936 

353.2 

66.2 

419.4 

118.6  : 

1937 

356.1 

66.2 

422.3 

155-3  : 

1/  General  Import*  less  re-exports  and  less  exports  of  domestic  vool  for  years  1920-33;  beginning  193**»  Imports  for  consumption 
less  exports  of  domestic  vool.  For  the  years  1920-41  Inclusive,  data  Include  all  vool  except  Donslrol,  Smyrna  and  similar  vool  vlth 
out  Merino  or  English  blood.  Beginning  In  1942,  data  Include  all  dutiable  vool  and  exclude  all  duty-free  vool.  Data  exclude  vool 
entered  free  as  an  act  of  International  courtesy  for  storage  and  re-export.  Data  are  In  actual  veight.  Scoured  and  washed  voole 
were  not  converted  to  a grease  equivalent.. 

2/  Preliminary. 

2/  Indicated  September  1. 


Production  data  from  BAE  reports;  other  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF 
COTTON,  RAYON,  AND  ALL  FIBERS 


1920  1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 


* "OTHERS'  INCLUDE  WOOL,  FLAX,  SILK  FOR  ALL  YEARS  AND  'OTHER  MAN-MADE  ' F IBE  RS  FOR  1940  TO  DATE 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48485-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Per  capita  consumption  of  fiber  in  the  United  States  has 
been  more  than  a third  higher  during  the  past  5 years  (1947- 
1951)  than  during  the  pre-war  years  of  1935-39-  The  shift  has 
been  due  primarily  to  a higher  level  of  economic  activity.  Con- 


sumption of  cotton  has  increased  almost  20  percent,  and  rayon 
consumption  has  almost  tripled.  Consumption  of  other  fibers 
has  increased  slightly,  primarily  because  of  a rise  in  the  con- 
sumption of  non-cellulose  synthetics. 


Cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  rayon,  and  other  synthetics:  Per  capita  consumption  in  United  States  1920-51 


Calen- 

dar 

year 

Per  capita 

: : 

' ' Calen- 
\\  dar 
' | year 

»: 

; 

Per  capita 

: Cotton 

5 u 

X 

: 

: Wool 
: 2/ 

: 

: Silk 

* i/ 

: 

* Flax 

* U 

: 

x Rayon 
* 1/ 

: Other 
x syn- 
:thetics 

: 

: Total 

t 

xCotton 

> i/ 

: 

: Wool 

* U 

X 

X Silk 

* y 

X 

i 

x Flax 

* u 

: 

x Rayon 
* 2/ 

X 

2 Other 

2 syn- 
2thetios 

X 

• Total 
? 

X 

•Pounds 

bounds 

Pounds 

Pom  ids 

Pounds 

£2HQdJ 

Pounds 

: Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1920 

1 26.31 

2.93 

0.36 

0.12 

0.08 

29.80 

: :1940 

t 29.77 

3.07 

0.36 

0.09 

3.62 

0.04 

36.95 

19a 

: 23.79 

3.14 

.47 

.08 

.18 

27.66 

::1941 

: 38.69 

4.83 

.19 

.07 

4.41 

.10 

48.29 

1922 

: 26.25 

3.67 

,52 

.11 

.22 

30.77 

::1942 

: 41.51 

4.45 

V, 

.17 

4.57 

.19 

50.39 

1923 

: 27.71 

3.75 

.55 

.u 

.29 

32.44 

: :1943 

: 38.30 

4.62 

u, 

.10 

4.77 

.28 

48.07 

1924 

: 22.95 

2.98 

.52 

.07 

.37 

26.89 

: :1944 

■ 34.39 

4.47 

u 

.07 

5.06 

.35 

44.34 

1925 

: 26.37 

3.00 

.65 

.11 

.50 

30.63 

: : 1945 

: 32.07 

4.58 

.01 

.05 

5.47 

.37 

42.55 

1926 

: 27.19 

2.90 

.65 

.H 

.51 

31.39 

: 11946 

i 33.30 

5.18 

.10 

.09 

6.15 

.39 

45.71 

1927 

* 29.97 

2.96 

.71 

.10 

.84 

34.58 

::1947 

: 32.18 

4.82 

.02 

.06 

6.81 

.34 

44.23 

1928 

: 26.27 

2.75 

.72 

.11 

.83 

30.68 

: :1948 

t 30.26 

4.70 

.05 

.04 

7.79 

.51 

43.35 

1929 

2 27.94 

3.00 

.79 

.11 

1.09 

32.93 

: :1949 

i 25.59 

3.34 

.03 

.04 

6.62 

.61 

36.23 

1930 

: a.  14 

2.13 

.65 

.13 

.96 

25.01 

::1950 

• 30.69 

4.16 

.07 

.07 

8.86 

.95 

44.30 

1931 

: 21.27 

2.49 

.70 

.06 

1.27 

25.79 

:i1951£/i  31.26 

3.09 

.05 

.07 

8.22 

1.35 

44.04 

1932 

: 19.62 

1.83 

.60 

.06 

1.24 

23.35 

1933 

: 24.15 

2.51 

.56 

.08 

1.72 

29.02 

1934 

: 20.92 

1.81 

.48 

.09 

1.55 

24.85 

1935 

: 21.53 

3.26 

.57 

.10 

2.02 

27.48 

t 

1936 

: 26.93 

3.15 

.52 

.10 

2.50 

33.20 

: x 

1937 

: 28. 14 

2.94 

.50 

.11 

2.35 

34.04 

1938 

i 22.33 

2.18 

.44 

.03 

2.52 

27.50 

: : 

1939 

: 27.55 

3.01 

.42 

.11 

3.48 

34.57 

: 

1/  Mill  consumption  as  reported  oy  the  Bureau  of  the  Census*  For  American  cotton  tare,  pounds,  was  deducted  iron  tne  gross  weight 

of  bales  produced  through  1923?  since  1924  the  tare  as  reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  been  deducted;  for  foreign  cotton 
3 percent  (l5  pounds)  was  deducted*  7j  Includes  apparel  and  carpet  wool  on  a scoured  basis.  Wool  Consumption  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census . J/  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Net  imports  through  1933*  Since  1934  inroorts  for  consumption.  Lj  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Imports  and  estimated  production.  Textile  Organon,  oublicatlcn  of  the  Textile  Economics  Bureau, 

Inc.  Include  filament  and  staple-  fibers.  Data  are  based  on  production,  domestic  shipments,  stocks  and  trade.  6/  Textile  Organon, 
include  orlon,  glass  fiber,  etc.  lJ  Less  than  0.005  pounds.  8/  Preliminary. 


Data  published  periodically  in  Cotton  Situation  (BAE). 
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Output  of  cigarettes  in  1952  probably  will  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  year.  It  is  expected  to  continue  at  a record  or 
near-record  level  in  1953*  Cigarettes  now  :ako  ..bout  four-fifths 
of  the  total  leaf  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  in 
the  United  States.  Cigar  output  this  year  seems  likely  to  top 
that  of  1951  and  perhaps  rise  a little  further  in  1953-  The  1952 
manufacture  of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  probably  will  be 


quite  near  1951  levels  but  output  of  smoking  tobacco  will 
be  lower.  Production  of  these  products  in  1953  is  expected 
to  show  relatively  little  change  from  1952  levels.  In  the  next 
few  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  tobacco  going 
into  products  other  than  cigarettes  will  continue  to  decline 
gradually  as  cigarettes  continue  to  gain. 


Tobacco,  leaf:  Used  in  manufacture  of  tobacco  products,  United  States,  1920-52 
(Unstemmed  processing-weight  equivalent) 


Year 

Ciga- 

rettes 

! Smoking 

cheving 

; u 

! Snuff 

; u 

! Clgare 

; u 

: Total 

Year 

Ciga- 

rettes 

Smoking 

and 

chewing 

1/ 

Snuff 

U 

Cigars 

2/ 

: Total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1920 

147 

292 

32 

169 

640 

1938 

484 

228 

35 

120 

867 

1921 

158 

278 

33 

143 

612 

1939 

509 

218 

36 

124 

887 

1922 

170 

290 

36 

152 

648 

1923 

200 

292 

37 

160 

689 

1940 

535 

225 

36 

129 

925 

1924 

218 

286 

37 

154 

695 

1941 

627 

209 

37 

138 

i,on 

1925 

244 

289 

36 

150 

719 

1942 

755 

197 

39 

143 

1,134 

1926 

268 

281 

36 

153 

738 

1943 

860 

196 

41 

134 

1,231 

1927 

29C 

263 

38 

153 

744 

1944 

920 

165 

ho 

132 

1,257 

1928 

310 

255 

38 

152 

755 

1945 

944 

177 

hi 

130 

1,292 

1929 

346 

259 

39 

153 

797 

1946 

1,001 

131 

37 

140 

1,309 

1947 

1,056 

127 

37 

138 

1,358 

1930 

348 

256 

38 

138 

780 

1948 

1,099 

123 

38 

142 

1,402 

1931 

330 

257 

38 

128 

753 

1949 

1,096 

122 

39 

128 

1,385 

1932 

299 

253 

34 

105 

691 

1933 

326 

246 

34 

106 

712 

1950 

1,106 

122 

38 

130 

1,396 

1934 

375 

254 

35 

112 

776 

1951  2/ 

1,185 

116 

37 

135 

1,473 

1935 

400 

229 

34 

115 

778 

1952  3/ 

1,220 

113 

37 

139 

1,509 

1936 

453 

232 

36 

128 

849 

1937 

48o 

229 

35 

130 

874 

1/  Estimated.  2/  Includes  tooacco  used  In  customs  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses.  Preliminary  estimates. 


Rased  on  data  from  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenae. 
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FLU  E-CU  RED  TOBACCO 


MIL.  LBS. 

3,200 


2,400 


1,600 


800 


<t  PER  LB. 

50 


25  -A— > 


MIL.  LBS. 

Disappearance 


800 


1920  1930  1940  1950  1920  1930  1940  1950 

YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  46071  A - X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Although  drought  reduced  the  size  of  the  1952  flue-cured 
crop,  the  total  supply  for  1952-53  will  be  above  that  of  1951-52 
because  of  the  large  carry-over.  The  1951  crop  was  the  largest 
in  history.  Domestic  use  of  flue-cured  in  1951-52  was  above 
any  previous  year’s  and  reflected  the  record  cigarette  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  Exports  in  1951-52  were  one-sixth  larger 
than  in  1950-51,  due  largely  to  the  increased  takings  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  leading  foreign  outlet.  In  1952-53  cigarette 


manufacture  in  the  United  States  probably  will  again  require  a 
record  or  near-record  quantity  of  flue-cured.  However,  exports 
during  1952-53  will  be  moderately  lower  than  in  1951-52,  mostly 
because  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  other  countries  are  re- 
ducing their  takings  to  conserve  dollar  exchange. 

Prices  for  the  1952  crop  seem  likely  to  average  a little 
higher  than  the  52.4  cents  per  pound  of  last  season.  Because  of 
the  smaller  crop,  however,  cash  receipts  will  be  less  than  in  1951* 


Tobacco,  flue-cured:  Supply,  disappearance,  and  farmers’  price,  United  States,  1920-52 
(Farm-sales  weight) 


Supply 

Disappearance 

Tear 

Supply 

Disappearance 

begin- 

Far-  * 

begin- 

Far- 

ning 

Ex- 

■era'  [ 

ning 

) Stocks 
* July  1 

Ex- 

mere' 

July 

1 

duo- 

tlon 

* Stocks 

i July  1 

Total 

tic 

1/ 

ports 

1/ 

: Total 

prloe  * 

: 

July 

1 

duc- 

tion 

Total 

tio 

1/ 

ports 

: y 

; Total 

price 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Cents  : 

Mil, lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Cents 

1920 

6l  6* 

353 

969 

g/ 

2/ 

kll 

21.5 

1938 

787 

954 

1,741 

379 

416 

795 

22.2 

1921 

359 

558 

917 

?/ 

?/ 

404 

21.9  : 

1939 

1,171 

946 

2,117 

417 

290 

707 

14.9 

1922 

415 

513 

928 

2/ 

2/ 

420 

27.2  : 

1923 

581 

508 

1,089 

203 

340 

543 

20.8  : 

1940 

760 

1,410 

2,170 

421 

156 

577 

16.4 

1921 

437 

546 

983 

203 

254 

457 

21.6  : 

1941 

650 

1,593 

2,2k3 

L92 

291 

783 

28.1 

1942 

812 

1,460 

2,272 

604 

289 

893 

38.4 

1925 

575 

526 

1,101 

190 

387 

577 

20.0  : 

1943 

790 

1,379 

2,169 

625 

355 

980 

40.2 

1926 

560 

52L 

1,084 

206 

339 

545 

24.9  : 

1944 

1,087 

1,189 

2,276 

696 

454 

1,150 

42.4 

1927 

719 

539 

1,258 

218 

382 

600 

20.5  : 

1928 

739 

658 

1,397 

232 

476 

708 

17.3  : 

1945 

1,173 

1,126 

2,299 

667 

485 

1,152 

43.6 

1929 

750 

689 

1,439 

242 

494 

736 

18.0  : 

1946 

1,352 

1,147 

2,499 

659 

553 

1,212 

48.3 

1947 

1,317 

1,287 

2,60k 

695 

359 

1,054 

41.2 

1930 

865 

703 

1,568 

277 

497 

774 

12.0  : 

1948 

1,090 

1,550 

2,640 

720 

382 

1,102 

49.6 

1931 

670 

794 

1,464 

269 

328 

597 

8.4  : 

1949  il,115 

1,538 

2,653 

729 

439 

1,168 

47.2 

1932 

374 

867 

1,241 

255 

310 

565 

11.6  : 

1933 

733 

676 

1,409 

267 

379 

646 

15.3  : 

1950 

1,257 

1,485 

2,742 

756 

k28 

1,184 

54.7 

1934 

558 

763 

1,321 

286 

282 

568 

27.2  : 

1951  3/ 

1,452 

1,558 

3,010 

777 

502 

1,279 

52.4 

1952  3/ 

1,380 

1,731 

3,111 

53.0 

1935 

811 

753 

1,56m 

322 

371 

693 

20.0  : 

1936 

683 

871 

1,554 

324 

347 

671 

22.2  : 

1937 

866 

883 

1,749 

380 

415 

795 

23.0  : 

1/  Subject  to  revision.  2 / Hot  available.  3/  Preliminary;  1952  production  ae  indicated  September  1. 


Data  from  Crop  Production,  Agricultural  Prices,  Tobacco  Situation  (BAE);  and  stocks  reports  (PMA). 
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BURLEY  TOBACCO 


MIL.  LBS 

1,600 


1,200 


800 


400 


<t  PER  LB. 

50 


1 1 ■ 1 1 ' 1 ■ 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 ' ' ■ 


MIL.  LBS. 


400 


Disappearance 

i ^ 


1920  1930  1940  1950  1920  1930  1940  1950 


YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 

U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N EG . 46  1 07  A - X X BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  1952  Burley  crop  is  estimated  to  be  smaller  than  last 
year’s  record  crop,  but  total  supply  for  1952-53  will  be  larger 
than  that  for  1951-52  because  of  the  large  carry-over.  Domestic 
use  in  1951-52  is  estimated  to  have  been  above  that  of  any 
previous  marketing  year.  It  was  accounted  for  by  the  record 
production  of  cigarettes,  the  largest  outlet  for  Burley.  Large 
quantities  of  Burley  again  will  be  required  for  the  high-level 
cigarette  output  expected  in  the  year  ahead.  The  1951-52 
manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  is  estimated  to  have  been  less 


than  in  1950-51  and  chewing  tobacco  output  probably  was 
slightly  lower.  Little  change  is  expected  in  the  consumption 
of  these  products  in  1952-53-  Burley  exports  composed  about 
5 percent  of  total  disappearance  and  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  1951-52,  ran  behind  those  of  the  same  period  of 
1950-51.  The  support  price  for  the  1952  crop  will  be  quite 
close  to  the  1951  level.  Demand  is  expected  to  be  strong  in 
the  coming  marketing  season. 


Tobacco,  burley:  Supply,  disappearance,  and  farmers’  price,  United  States,  1920-52 
(Farm-sales  weight) 


Tear 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Fer- 
ae re  ' 
price 

: Year 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Far- 
mers ' 

price 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

S toe  Xb 

Oct. 

1 

: Total 

Donee - 

tic 

1/ 

: Ex- 
: porta 

: & 

• Total 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Stools  : 

Oct.  : Total 

1 : 

Domes- 

tic 

y 

Ex- 

ports 

y 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cents 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cents 

1920 

288 

324 

612 

?/ 

2/ 

225 

13.5 

: 1938 

339 

661 

1,000 

303 

13 

316 

19-0 

1921 

176 

387 

563 

2/ 

§/ 

230 

21.5 

: 1939 

395 

684 

1,079 

305 

12 

317 

17.3 

1922 

276 

333 

609 

2/ 

2/ 

209 

26.8 

1923 

340 

400 

740 

226 

9 

235 

20.0 

: 1940 

377 

762 

1,139 

335 

6 

341 

16.2 

1921 

296 

505 

801 

259 

7 

266 

20.1 

: 1941 

337 

798 

1,135 

374 

6 

360 

29.2 

: 19*2 

3** 

755 

1,099 

407 

6 

413 

*1.8 

1925 

278 

535 

813 

265 

7 

272 

18.0 

: 1943 

392 

686 

1,078 

*18 

9 

427 

45.6 

1926 

289 

541 

830 

283 

21 

30* 

13.1 

: 19** 

591 

651 

1,2*2 

474 

9 

483 

**.0 

1927 

176 

526 

702 

281 

8 

289 

25.9 

1928 

269 

413 

682 

281 

7 

288 

30.5 

: 1945 

577 

759 

1,336 

**8 

35 

*83 

39.4 

1929 

337 

394 

731 

282 

11 

293 

21.8 

: 1946 

614 

853 

1,467 

476 

50 

526 

39.7 

: 1947 

*85 

9*1 

1,*26 

496 

28 

524 

48.5 

1930 

319 

438 

787 

2 ft 

10 

277 

15.5 

: 1948 

603 

902 

1,505 

489 

*2 

531 

46.0 

1931 

*25 

510 

935 

239 

13 

252 

8.7 

: 1949 

561 

974 

1,535 

*9* 

*1 

535 

*5-2 

1932 

301* 

683 

987 

255 

12 

267 

12.5 

1933 

378 

720 

1,098 

262 

16 

278 

10.5 

: 1950 

499 

1,000 

1,499 

488 

30 

518 

49.0 

1934 

252 

820 

1,072 

288 

1* 

302 

16.9 

1951  1 / 

617 

981 

1,598 

505 

28 

533 

51.2 

: 1952  3/ 

606 

1,065 

1,671 

1935 

222 

770 

992 

299 

11 

310 

19.1 

1936 

220 

682 

902 

316 

1* 

330 

35.7 

1937 

*02 

572 

974 

301 

12 

313 

20.1 

1/  Subject  to 

revision. 

2/ 

Not  available. 

2/  Preliminary;  1952  production  ae 

indicated  September  1. 

Data  from  Crop  Production.  Agricultural  Prices.  Tobacco  Situation  (BAE);  and  stocks  reports  (PMA) 
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FRUIT  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 


1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 

* CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON,  FRESH  EQUIVALENT  BASIS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48794  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Civilian  consumption  of  all  fruit,  fresh  weight  basis,  in- 
creased from  177  pounds  per  person  in  1935  to  227  pounds  in 
1946,  then  declined  to  200  pounds  in  1951.  Consumption  of 
noncitrus  fruit  was  moderately  smaller  in  1951  than  in  1935, 


while  that  of  citrus  fruit  was  much  larger.  In  1951,  citrus 
fruit  comprised  41  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  27  per- 
cent in  1935. 


Fruit:  Civilian  per  capita  consumption,  United  States,  1935-51  1/. 
(Fresh  equivalent  basis) 


Tear  : 

Noncitrua  : 

Citrus  2/  ; 

Total 

::  Tear  : 

Soncitrus  : 

Citrua  Zj  : 

Total 

s 

Pound* 

Pounds 

Pounds 

:i  : 

::  : 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1935  : 

129.4 

47.9 

177.3 

::  1944  j 

112.4 

88.9 

201.3 

1936  : 

124.8 

49.0 

173.8 

::  1945  J 

120.7 

87.6 

208.3 

1937  i 

140.5 

50.2 

190.7 

::  1946  » 

132.4 

94.7 

227.1 

1938  : 

125.7 

55.3 

l'Sl.O 

ti  1947  s 

126.9 

94.0 

220.9 

1939  s 

i36.6 

70.9 

207.5 

tt  1948  : 

121.5 

93.4 

214.9 

1940  ; 

137.0 

66.6 

203.6 

::  1949  t 

121.8 

81.9 

203.7 

s 

1941  : 

140.3 

72.0 

212.3 

::  1950  : 

118.2 

72.8 

191.0 

1942' t 

115.1 

71.9 

187.0 

::  1951  * 

117.5 

82.9 

200.4 

1943  s 

s 

98.0 

71.6 

169.6 

: : t 

: : s 

1/  Includes  imports  and  processed  fruits  and  fruit  Juices  on  fresh  equivalent  basiso 

2/  Prior  to  1941  data  are  on  a calendar  year;  thereafter,  crop  year  beginning  October  or  November  prior  to 
year  indicated© 


Data  shown  here  not  published  elsewhere. 
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1942  1944  1946  1948  1950  1952 


*YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1;  FRESH  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  BASIS;  EXCLUDES  MINOR 
QUANTITIES  OF  CANNED  ORANGE  SEGMENTS . 

0 TOTAL  CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION 

U..S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  A6RICULTURE  NEG.  48288-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Consumption  of  frozen  orange  juice  increased  sharply  in 
1951  over  1950,  that  of  fresh  oranges  increased  moderately, 
while  that  of  canned  orange  juice  decreased  slightly.  In  1951, 
consumption  of  the  frozen  juice  for  the  first  time  exceeded 


that  of  the  canned  juice.  Fresh  oranges  comprised  about  54 
percent  of  total  orange  consumption  in  1951,  compared  with 
about  92  percent  in  1941.  Total  orange  consumption  increased 
nearly  half  since  1941. 


Oranges:  Civilian  consumption,  fresh  weight  equivalent  basis, 
United  States,  1941-51  1/ 


Tear  : 

ending  : 

November  : 

Used  fresh  : 

Frozen  juices  : 

Canned  Juices  :• 

Total 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

1941  : 

5,377 

450 

5.827 

1942  : 

5,422 

563 

5,985 

1943  i 

5.490 

279 

5,769 

1944  j 

6,443 

752 

7,195 

1945  1 

6,168 

1,352 

7,520 

1946  : 

5,571 

29 

2,287 

7,887 

1947  : 

6,190 

28 

2,443 

8,661 

1948  1 

5.425 

64 

3,074 

8,563 

1949  » 

4,817 

1,001 

2,200 

8,018 

1950  : 

4,332 

1,540 

1,896 

7,768 

1951  * 

: 

4,637 

2,165 

1,833 

8,635 

1/  Includes 

tangerines;  excludes 

canned  segments,. 

Data  shown  here  not  published  elsewhere. 
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GROWERS’  PRICES  FOR  CITRUS 
AND  NONCITRUS  FRUITS 


Prices  received  by  growers  for  noncitrus  fruits  rose  more 
sharply  during  the  war  than  did  prices  for  citrus.  Since  the  war, 
prices  for  both  fruits  declined,  with  prices  for  the  noncitrus 
continuing  above  those  for  ritrus.  Contributing  to  the  lower 


prices  for  citrus  than  for  noncitrus  fruits  during  the  past  decade 
were  a marked  increase  in  production  of  citrus  and  only  a small 
increase  in  production  of  noncitrus  fruits.  Even  with  mounting 
consumer  incomes  in  1951,  prices  dropped  that  year. 


Fruit:  Season  average  price  received  by  growers,  United  States,  1919-51 
Index  numbers  (1935-39=  100) 


Crop 

year 

Citrus  fruits  : 

Nonci  trus 

fruits 

Crop 

year 

Citrus  fruits  : 

Nonci trua 
fruits 

1919 

214.5 

241.7 

1937 

81.4 

102.0 

1938 

68.6 

93.2 

1920 

170.7 

226.1 

1939 

80.8 

89.6 

1921 

219.0 

216.8 

1922 

171.4 

156.3 

1940 

87.4 

99.8 

1923 

119.0 

146.5 

1941 

117.2 

121.8 

1924 

201.2 

166.3 

1942 

168.5 

178.5 

1943 

192.5 

306.5 

1925 

203.5 

172.4 

1944 

194.6 

301.6 

1926 

188.2 

133.2 

1927 

267.7 

167.2 

1945 

192,3 

328.5 

1928 

147.2 

135  .6 

1946 

128.6 

342.7 

1929 

256.1 

173.7 

1947 

109.3 

235.2 

194f 

144.6 

263.1 

1930 

123.3 

124.3 

1949 

178.3 

194.3 

1931 

111.9 

91.6 

1932 

95.3 

73.3 

1950 

147.8 

264.7 

1933 

119.1 

94 

1951 

116.2 

242.9 

1934 

98.5 

105.7 

1935 

132.6 

94.9 

1936 

136.6 

120.3 

Data  computed  from  data  in  Agricultural  Prices  (BAE). 
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TRUCK  CROPS 

FOR  FRESH  SALE  FOR  PROCESSING 


Price* 


Hv# 

V V 


N Production 


i i i i I i l i i.Li..i-1-i-L 


J L_L 


I i l i I l i i I I l I I I I I I I l I I i I l 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1930 


1940 


1950 


♦ season  average  price  received  by  farmers 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  0-F  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48782  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


oince  the  early  1930’s,  prices  farmers  have  received  for 
fresh  market  truck  crops  have  risen  further  than  prices  for  pro- 
cessing crops.  Production  of  fresh  market  crops  has  risen  less 
than  that  of  crops  for  processing. 

Changes  in  production  ot  fresh  market  truck  crops  from  yea. 
to  year  tend  to  produce  opposite  changes  in  their  prices.  With 


processing  crops,  however,  changes  in  production  tend  to  follow 
changes  in  price,  and  in  the  same  direction.  To  a considerable 
extent,  processing  crops  are  grown  under  pre-season  contracts. 
By  changing  the  prices  offered,  canners  and  freezers  can  en- 
courage farmers  to  either  expand  or  contract  acreage. 


Commercial  trock  crops  for  fresh  market  and  processing:  Production  and  seasor 
average  price  received  by  farmers,  United  States,  1930-52 
Index  numbers  (1935-39  =100) 


Year 

For  fresh  sale 

For  processing 

Year 

For  fresh  sale 

For  processing 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
received 
by  farmers 

Produc-  : 
tlon  : 

Price 
received 
ty  farmers 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
received 
by  fanners 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
received 
by  farmers 

1930 

93 

120 

101 

122 

1942 

no 

160 

176 

146 

1931 

90 

106 

70 

103 

1943 

109 

263 

159 

193 

1932 

92 

85 

53 

81 

1944 

122 

220 

168 

200 

1933 

86 

95 

62 

86 

1945 

129 

246 

171 

204 

1934 

9L 

95 

78 

93 

1946 

l4l 

209 

195 

220 

1935 

93 

101 

79 

95 

1947 

125 

253 

170 

210 

1936 

97 

102 

97 

102 

1948 

131 

230 

163 

221 

1937 

98 

'08 

113 

108 

1949 

130 

228 

171 

201 

1938 

104 

91 

112 

100 

1950 

x39 

210 

173 

204 

J-939 

108 

99 

99 

95 

1951 

134 

249 

227 

238 

19l»9 

106 

104 

121 

96 

1952  1 

f 130 

260 

188 

224 

1941 

105 

132 

148 

113 

l/  Tentative  estimate . 


Data  shown  here  not  published  elsewhere. 
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POTATO  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES 

Mil.  BU.  I I C PER  BU. 
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1930  1940  1950 

* INDICATIONS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  7. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  T4EG.  48828  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


With  potato  production  in  1951  and  1952  the  lowest  since 
1936,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  potatoes  in  the  first  half 
of  1952  reached  the  highest  levels  in  the  last  quarter-century. 


Potato  production  this  year  is  only  slightly  above  1951*  Some 
increase  over  1952  production  seems  likely  for  1953* 


Potatoes:  Production  and  price,  United  States,  1930-51 


3 

3 

3 

s Season  average 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 Season  average 

Year  : 

Production 

: price  received 

Year  * 

Production 

: price  received 

3 

s by  farmers 

3 

3 

3 

: by  farmers 

Million  bu. 

Dollars 

3 

Million  bu. 

Dollars 

1930  s 

31*3.8 

.912 

191*3  : 

1*58.9 

1.30 

1931  : 

381*.3 

.1*60 

191*1+  : 

383.9 

1.1*9 

1932  s 

371*.  7 

.380 

3 

1933  i 

31*3.2 

.821* 

191*5  > 

1*19.1* 

1.1+3 

1931*  : 

1*06.5 

. 1*1*6  i i 191*6  : 

1*87.3 

1.21* 

3 

I ! 191*7  ! 

389.0 

1.62 

1935  s 

378.9 

.593 

191*8  s 

1*1*9. 9 

1.51* 

1936 

321*.0 

1.11*2 

191+9  i 

1+02.1* 

1.29 

1937  : 

376.1* 

.529 

3 

1?38  i 

355.8 

.555  >»  1950  : 

1*29.9 

.917 

1939 

31*2.1* 

.698  ! : 1951  J 

325.7 

1.63 

3 

1952  s 

1/  337.7 

19l*0  : 

376.9 

.51*1 

191*1  : 

355.7 

.803 

191*2  * 

368.9 

1.16  33  3 

t : : 

1/  Indications  as  of  Sep^emoer  1. 


Data  published  in  Annual  Summary  of  Crop  Production  and  in  Season  Average  Prices  and  Value  of  Production  (BAE). 
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